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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
R. GLADSTONE, on Saturday, delivered at Greenwich, 


cides 

before a crowd of electors, workmen, and roughs, a 
speech that has acted on opinion like a fresh breeze. Half the 
mists which have been gathering through the Recess have been 
already dispersed, and the remainder are rising so rapidly that we 
get glimpses of the next Session through them. The electors of 
Greenwich accepted a vote of confidence with almost unanimous 
acclaim; the moderate Liberals have been reinvigorated, and 
the Tories have been warned that the reaction they boast about has 
hardly yet commenced, that Mr. Gladstone on the stump is a very 
formidable person, and that it may be as well to reflect before forc- 
ing a dissolution by an alliance with the Secularists. The extent 
of the change is manifest from the deep disappointment evinced 
by the hostile press, the Pall Mall Gazette swearing like a sea- 
sick man in a passion, the Zimes growing sulkily civil, while the 
Globe and Standard are reduced to strike attitudes of pious horror 
at a Premier who refers to one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s compilations 
as a ‘questionable ” book. 

















After apologizing for his deficiencies as a local representative, 
Mr. Gladstone stated that he was not going to apologize for his 
Government, as he did not think that the future of the Govern- 
ment policy would in its main features differ from the past, and 
“‘no Minister ever had the honour to serve a Sovereign more 
august or more beloved,” nor ‘had cause to feel deeper 
gratitude to a body of able, devoted, and harmonious col- 
leagues” (the last adjective, of course, being an official 
declaration that there is no present danger of splits in the 
Cabinet). In speaking of the Army, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that he felt little more charity towards the propagation of panics 
than towards the propagation of small-pox or cattle-plague; but 
he was well aware, for all that, that the strength of the Army now 


prevail;” and finally, to trust these great ends as much as 
possible to local effort and management. As to the great criti- 
cism of the moment on Mr. Forster's Act, Mr. Gladstone said, 
“I must pause for my own part, and I believe my colleagues would 
feel obliged to pause before they could say to the parent desirous to 
send his child to a school of his own persuasion,—compelled by 
public authority to send it to school and unable to pay the 
charge, ‘If you don’t consent to send him to a school the prin- 
ciple of which you disapprove, namely, the rate-school, we shall 
send you to prison.’ I don’t think public opinion would sustain 
us in such a course.” And yet Mr. Gladstone has been repre- 
sented as having almost thrown over Mr. Forster. He could not 
have supported him more explicitly. 


Further, Mr. Gladstone pledged the Government to the intro- 
duction of the Ballot Bill. As to the House of Lords, he thought 
there were “ various particulars in which the constitution of that 
House might, under favourable circumstances, be improved,” —a very 
safe opinion,—and blamed the Peers for not sitting through August 
to consider the Ballot Bill, as they did under the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s guidance in 1835 to consider the Municipal Corporations’ 
Bill. He did not think the elimination of the hereditary principle 
would be favoured by either the middle or the working-class; and 
told an amusing story of a popular combination of about forty Mem- 
bers of Parliament, containing only one lord, against the Whig 
phalanx, but which singled out that one lord to present the peti- 
tion of some powerful town against aristocratic exclusiveness 
And the working-men whom Mr. Scott Russell represented were 
evidently taken, Mr. Gladstone remarked, by Mr. Scott Russell's 
description of the combination in their favour as consisting of 
‘‘ peers, lords, baronets, and a single Commoner,”—*‘‘ one soli 
tary commoner amongst peers, lords, and baronets.” Mr. Scott 
Russell knew the working-men’s heart when he gave this descrip- 
tion ; and while the House of Lords continues to have such power, 
both in middle-class and working-class regions, Mr. Gladstone 
would refuse to attempt any crusade against it. His speech con- 
cluded with an energetic warning to the working-class not to rely 
on legislation for the amelioration of their own condition, but to 
rely on themselves, and cited a verse of Mr. Bradlaugh’s (without 
mentioning his name) to that effect, for which he has been blamed 
as if it were a sin either to know what Mr. Bradlaugh thinks, or 
to quote him when he thinks right. British prudery is sickening 
in its silliness, 


Mr. Thiers addressed the Council-General of the Seine-et-Oise 
on the 27th October in a speech on the necessity of order. He 
had not made the Republic, but had received it as a trust, and 
that trust should not perish in his hands. The Republic was, 
however, so mistrusted that it had need to be wiser and more 





depends on scientific organization and scientific aid. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in congratulatory terms of the “‘ mimic ” campaign in Hamp- 
shire, and quoted, surely not very wisely or with much dignity, insup- 
port, the panegyrical criticism of the foreign envoys addressed ‘ to 
their respective Governments,”—as if the very cream of such reports 
were not certain to be kept secret,—declaring that if we should 
tuhappily at any near period be compelled to go to war, our 
troops would be efficient and trustworthy. As to Mr. Cardwell’s 
War administration, Mr. Gladstone's language was ardent, but 
somewhat commemorative, as if the close were at hand. No 
Secretary at War had ever done so much for the Reform of the 
Army, ‘and when he retires from the office he will leave behind 
4 uame entitled to the approval and the gratitude of the country.” 
Is, then, the Right Hon. J. E. Denison about to vacate the 
Speaker’s Chair ? 


As to Education, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘ Reason and common- | 


sense required us to turn to account the vast machinery of edu- 


(orderly than a Monarehy. Public peace is indispensable to 
liberate the soil. All sorts of meanings are attached to this speech, 
| but it is probably intended only to excuse the very strong acts M. 
| Thiers still sanctions, the snubs administered to local Councils for 
| expressing political wishes, the continuance of the state of siege 
| in Paris, and the disarming of the National Guard. People in 

France seem to fancy that personal liberty should exist under a 
| Republic, so, as it does not exist, M. Thiers explains that it is 


| postponed till the Germans are gone. 





It is curious to note the kind of eagerness with which the new 
| Government of Germany regards all questions of money. Prince 
| Bismarck, in his speech to Parliament on 12th October, upon the 
' new Convention with France, said he had given back a village or 
| two of no value, but had retained the forests within them, because 
| they were Crown property, ‘‘and worth money.” He also stated 
that he did not consider it his duty to weaken France “ beyond 
_ the degree required to ensure the maintenance of peace.” France 


cation already existing in this country, and mainly provided by | asked also for the iron-foundry of Moyceuvre, but the proprietor 


the Christian philanthropy and the voluntary action of the 
People ;” also ** to separate the action of the State in the matter 
of education and the application of State funds” (including 
rates) “ from all subjects in which, unhappily, religious differences 


of that foundry had cellars or underground passages crossing the 
| frontier, and Germany would have had to maintain an under- 
| ground Custom-house! Statesmanship and auctioneering are not 
‘often mixed up together in that unsbrinking fashion, nor would 
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many Governments in Europe take £200,000,000 and then haggle 
over a few trumpery acres of firewood. ‘There must be some want 
of mental perspective in the wonderful Chancellor, after all. 











Purchase, which was killed last Session, was buried on Wednes- 
From that date a new system of appointment 


day, November 1. 
By a Royal Warrant, dated 


and promotion comes into force. 


October 30, it is ordered that for the future Purchase cease, and | 


candidates for nominations be selected by competitive examina- 
tion. Several classes of persons, however, particularly officers who 
have served a year in the Militia, undergraduates who have passed 
certain examinations, Queen’s Cadets, and Pages of Monour 
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| need, each case being dealt with on its own merits, wi 
judice to the principles involved on either side, it b 


are admissible without competition, but after a pass exami- | 


nation. All, however, must go through a year’s probation with a 
regiment and a course of study, and if they fail in any requisite, 
moral, physical, or educational, will be at once dismissed. A non- 


commissioned officer recommended by the Commander-in- Chief will | 


also be eligible, and his pass examination will, of course, be a special 
one, an examination in regimental management rather than book 
knowledge. The arrangements, as a whole, seem fair, though the 
admission through the Militia may be abused. 
of accepted candidates have still to be worked off, and the rules 


therefore will not be in operation for two years. 





The grades of Cornet and Ensign are abolished. The proba- 
tioners, called Sub-Lieutenants, receive their first commission as 
Lieutenants, and rise by seniority to be Majors. A Majority, how- 
ever, can be held, and a Lieuteuant-Colonelcy likewise, only for 


| 


The present lists | 


five years, after which the officer holding it must be reappointed. , 


From the Lieutenant-Colonel upwards every officer is to be 
‘selected ” by the Commander-in-Chief, and elaborate regulations 
are laid down for enabling him to kuow his men. 


Speaking 


broadly, every superior is to report on every inferior ; but in the | 


event of a grave charge the subject of such charge is to be in- | 
/more germane to the subject than Professor Huxley's tirade 


formed of it. The purchase of ‘vacancies is prevented by 
demanding from the officer who resigns and the officer who 
succeeds a declaration on honour that the one has not 
received or the other paid, directly or indirectly, any 
consideration whatever. 
followed by a prosecution under the Statute prohibiting Purchase, 
and we presume by a Court-Martial for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. We have commented on this Warrant 
elsewhere. With many merits, it entrusts an extraordinary 
amount of power to the Commander-in-Chief, and will need, and 
receive, discussion. 


The intelligence which drops in from Persia from to-day fully 
confirms our view of the calamity. Colonel Pelly at Bushire 


Any violation of this pledge will be | 


telegraphs that he has 2,500 starving wretches to feed daily, and | 


that the very appearance of the children in the streets is unrecog- 
nizable from hunger; while another telegram from Ispahan sets 
down the number of the dying at 23,000, perhaps a fifth of the 
population. Nevertheless, the subscription in London has only 
reached £741, the smallness of the sum being evidently due to an 
impression that the suffering is entirely beyond relief in the usual 
way. That impression is sound, and we repeat our hope that the 
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ember 4, 187}, 





that the Board resolves that for twelve months feom the prin 
date the remission or payment of fees in public dean 
schools shall be made exceptionally on proof of urgent rematn. 

: Yy 
thout pre. 
ol eing under. 
stood that such remission or payment of fees is not to te “ 
sidered as made in respect of any instruction in religious subjects,” 





The various divisions showed a decided excess of voting Strength 
on the side of the fees to denominational schools, and, in Spite of 
Professor Huxley’s opposition, a great excess of able Speaking on 
thesame side. Aremark of Mr. Few’s on Monday was alone enough 
to settle the question for the present. He observed that in Lam- 
beth, covering thirty-two square miles, only two schools were to- 
be built by the Board, one at Battersea and one at Newington 
and that children could not by any possibility be found to go all 
the way to these, if not living in their vicinity, and therefore 
could not be forced to go to school at all unless attendance at 
qualified denominational schools were authorized. But probably 
the best speech was Mrs. Anderson’s, on Tuesday. She drew g 
picture of the utterly confined local horizon of the young children 
of the poor, who know nothing beyond a little group of closely- 


| connected streets, and of the great risk they would be at in going 


long distances, and added :—‘‘ It must be remembered that the 
children of some who could not pay might live a long distance 
from a large school, and there was a practical difficulty in sending 
a little child a long way to school. Let the members consider a 
poor, half-fed, and badly-clothed child tramping a long distance in 
inclement weather to the big school, what would be the result then 
of its sitting shivering during the school hours in its wet clothes? 
Why, an illness would be the result, and one illness of a little 
child from such a cause would set the whole court where she 
lived against the big school.” Now, those were remarks which only 
a woman would have been likely to make, and yet surely infinitely 


against Papists. It is fortunate we have one or two sensible 
women in these Debating Societies. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to the Vice-Chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, explaining that the Ministry think 
a complete inquiry should be made into the property and 
revenues of Oxford and Cambridge,—not only the Universities, but 
also the Colleges and Halls belonging thereto, —and asking whether 
a Royal Commission or a Statutory Commission would best meet the 
views of those Universities. ‘The Royal Commission seems to be 


suggested as the milder, and would be issued, ‘ if such Royal Com- 


mission would enjoy the free and full assistance of the Universi- 
ties and Colleges themselves.” This is rather like the dentist's 
kindly asking you whether you would like the forceps or 
the punch used in your mouth, remarking that the latter 


‘could only be used if he (the dentist) were “to enjoy the 


free and full assistance of the patient.” However, pleasant or 


‘not, it is an investigation which must be made, and may, we hope, 


Duke of Argyll, who can save the Persians if he will, is steadily | 


considering his responsibility in the matter. Would not the Shah 


repay India ? 

The Emperor of Austria has for the moment terminated the 
constitutional crisis by accepting the resignation of the Hohenwart 
Ministry. 
orders to find a compromise, but no Cabinet appears yet to have 
been formed. Insurrection is threatened in Bohemia, but as the 
Army has shown no symptom of disquiet, and the Germans of the 
kingdom if threatened might appeal to Berlin, it is more probable 
that the Federalists will secede from the Reichstag, thus depriving 
it of all moral authority. ‘The unknown element in the situation, 
the wish of Prince Bismarck, has become most important ; but as 
yet he gives no sign, though the Berlin papers are all for German 
ascendancy. 

The Metropolitan School Board, after a week’s hard debating, 
—in the course of which Professor Huxley, apparently bent on 
undermining, even before he had read, our high opinion of his 
political abilities, indulged in a violent, unwise, and very 
irrelevant tirade against the Ultramontane Catholics as teachers of 
children,—has at last virtually agreed, as a sort of compromise, to 
pay the fees for destitute children in schools chosen by the parents 
for a year without regard to their denominational character. The 
resolution ultimately carried was as follows:—‘' That Byelaw 8 
[ia relation to fees to denominational schools] be withdrawn, and 


be followed by an appropriation to more strictly educational 
purposes of a good many endowments now employed in such mis- 
chievous ways as, for instance, a multitude of ‘ clerical fellow- 


ships.” 


The Railway system of the Continent has been thrown out of 


| gear by the war. Complaints of unpunctuality are incessant, and 


the Times publishes daily accounts of robberies of luggage. To 


the English traveller, however, the most serioys of annoyances is 


Baron Adlerberg has been appointed Premier, with | 


You have first 


the time lost in securing baggage-tickets. 
operation taking 


to secure your passenger tickets, an 
from ten to twenty minutes, then show them to the lug- 


| gage clerks, whose elaborate calculation as to the amount to 


| saved. 


be deducted occupies, with waiting, weighing, &c., as many 
minutes more. All this is needless. If the Railway companies 
would charge so much per kilo. of baggage, allowing no deductions, 
but slightly reducing the fares, luggage could be weighed and 
labelled all day, and half the time and all the confusion would be 
It is the effort to be too fair which makes the muddle. 


The Bonapartist movement in Corsica seems to have broken 
down in this way. The Bonapartists arranged a pronwuciamunt 
there, and arranged that Prince Napoleon, who is intriguing 
pretty much on his own hook,” as the Americans say, and who 
is proclaimed by the Paris correspondent of the Zimes to be the 
coming man, was to be escorted to the casa Louap itt by half the 
island. ‘The President heard of this, sent M, Ferry with orders ” 
prevent the demonstration, sent a fleet to show he meant busl- 
ness, and sent chasseurs to execute M. Ferry’s will, M. 
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jeny informed the Prince that he should prevent his entrance | teaching either as regards books or symbols ; that all the teachers 
into the casa Bonapart? by force, and the Corsicans, see- should be Catholic, and that the priests should have full access to 
‘ag the Government firm, became — irresolute. The supposed | the schools ;—that in all mixed schools, where the children of 
majority in the scp nee a soe — bong ps ge (the canes or “a ee are too = to 
ince Jerome President was met by a counter-proposa ibe enti oO a separate grant, stringent conscience clauses 
yer ooo first, and defeated, and the Prince, clearly perceiv- should be enforced against _Proselytism, and that there should 
t was a coup manqué, “retired” to Genoa, protesting | be established Catholic training-schools for teachers. We should 
he illegality with which he had been treated. The | say that it would be impossible and wrong for the State to pre- 
| vent Catholic directors of purely Catholic schools doing what they 
please in the matter of religion, but it would be also impossible 
The ramour which we discredited last week as too bad to | for the State to determine what their course should be. Let there 
believe turns out to be true. S. Angulo, the Snanish Minister of | be local School Boards, which in purely Catholic districts would be 
Finance, has really proposed to a sub-committee, and will propose | purely Catholic, in mixed districts, mixed; and let them deter- 
to the Cortes, to steal 18 per cent. of the External Debt by ‘* tax- mine or the religious instruction as they please, the State interfer- 
ing” the oo . gopaguaag ~ Pag that prea Ten > — rapes Papo hy Sp ere on moe ays my to 
he plunder is to go to the Treasury, an per cent. to be | that no public grant is given except in respect of good secular 
ch into a sinking fund for the benefit of the creditor, and not teaching. 


to be taken till convenient. There appears to be still some doubt) er ————____- ee 
whether the Cortes will sanction this mode of apologizing for a| Lhe Catholic Bishops further demand a commission in which 


theft by banking part of the proceeds, but the mere proposal ought | Catholics = — oo. to ae the endowments of 
to make it impossible for S. Angulo ever again to hold office under | the middle-class Schools; and as to the higher education, they 
honest kin | demand either a Catholic University, or an endowed Cathlic College 
— .- carina rae }in a common Irish University. We do not see how a Govern- 
Lord F. Cavendish spoke at Hebden on Saturday, Sir T.| ment pledged to “levelling down” can grant either request, but 
Bazley at Manchester on Tuesday, and Mr. Birley at Newton- | they should throw open the University of Dublin (as distinguished 
heath, spor a prevgt ver | Mr. Boge wr a at | from ge a aoe ee erg om “ all com- 
Warwick, and others of less note elsewhere; but none of them | petitors, whether from Trinity College, or Maynooth, or the 
said anything of the sinallest interest, except Sir T. Bazley, who | Catholic College (now called a University) in Dublin, and makethe 
has an idea of merit for the reform of the Lords, which we have governing body of that University traly national, leaving to Trinity 
discussed elsewhere. For the rest, the general drift of a Tory's | College only its own special collegiate endowments. We do not 
speech is that Government muddles and neglects solid legislation doubt that this plan would cause some Protestant outcry. But it 
in the interest of oe yo eanigeen. and Ny f — ——- would be fair, and Mr. Gladstone's Government is strong enough 
that Government ha one very well, that r. Bruce’s | to carry it. 
Licensing Bill was badly drawn, that education onght to es 
be religious, or, in a few cases, ought not, and that there) Mr. Anthony Trollope, the novelist, has been entreating his 
isno particular reason for disestablishing the English Church. They | fellow-subjects in Queensland to be content, or, at least, to grumble 
all read to us very much as if the speakers would have liked acue, | less. He heard, he said, that everything was going wrong, but 
and not obtaining one, declaimed. very much at large, Mr. W. | he never met with anyone who had not three meals a am He 
Peel, for example, who is an Under-Secretary, filling up a pause by | saw in Queensland no one without decent clothes. But in 
the remark that the way to put down drunkenness was to teach — fl epee nae men who had promchnre nor — 
people by example that liquor was to be used, not abused! That | clothing, who were reduced to wearing a coat thrice cast off by 
was in the regular style of the later Peels, but he did make one | descending grades of wearers. In England they are beginning to 
good epigram too. Talking of the Ballot, he said, “ Liberty of | think of educating the poor, but in Queensland the poorest 
speech was a good thing, but liberty of silence was a better.” ' children were educated already. ‘* When I hear you grumble I can- 
cna | not understand the a you coe Bon are — — 
Country folk believe London to be a sink of malaria and | you can’t take wings, as the eagle, and fly right off to heaven. 
iniquity. It is, in truth, one of the healthiest towns in the world, | You are really in a very prosperous state.” Sensible novelist ! 
indeed, but for one or two districts, might be the healthiest, But iit right for him, a man of imagination, to depreciate the 
and one of the most innocent in England. It appears from the | only regulation-exercise of the British imagiuation,—the exercise 
report of the Home Office that the proportion of habitual and | it gets in grumbling? A mind with full-grown wings should not 
suspected criminals in London is 1 in 784, while in the pleasure | depreciate the rudimentary wings of average Britons. 
towns, like Bath, Leamington, Scarborough, and Ramsgate, it is ane aeeuaennens 
lin 277,—more than three times as great,—in the agricultural | The Senate of the University of London, which had the right by 
towns 1 in 433, or nearly twice as great ; and in the Eastern, Mid- | the provisions of the Public Schools’ Act to nominate a governor 
| to Charterhouse and Rugby, has exercised its right by nominating 


land, and Southern counties, usually twice as great, and in some 
places four times. And it must be remembered that while the | Mr. Busk, F.R.S., to a governorship of Charterhouse, and the 


Metropolitan Police knows its criminals, the country police very Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) toa governorship of Rugby. Both 
often does not. It may be taken as a broad fact that the | nominations are doubtless good, and the last excellent. A governing 
great city is twice as healthy, twice as innocent, and about | body of Rugby without the one man who has shown that he possesses 
four hundred times as charitable, as that home of ideal purity | the secret of making Rugby a splendid success, and whose temper 
and piety, the agricultural village. and judgment raise him far above the danger of interfering in 
ip -rencteanaanen cinta any partizan spirit in current disputes, would be unmeaning ; and 
There seems to have been a strangely dramatic element, a/ if Dr. Temple were to be appointed, it was well he should be ap- 
specialty of horror, about the recent forest fires in Wisconsin and | pointed by an impartial University, which selects him solely for¢- 
Michigan. The flame had not time, as it were, to destroy the | achievements and his character, and from no disputation« think- 
trunks of the pines, but leaped on the leaves and branches, and | ‘The Pull Mall, which certainly aims at anything rathe-University of 
leaped along at hurricane speed, carrying with it a blast of burn- | ing no evil, in writing of this appointment .tous spirit seems to 
ing air which destroyed everything that had life. Flight was im- | London, says, ‘‘ Something of the oldwer Street to Piccadilly. 
possible, the only resource was to plunge into water, and for this | haye survived the migration frrse our contemporary is ignorant 
there frequently was not time. Large numbers killed themselves | Colum non animum mutant,"of London never was in Gower Street 
with their pocket-knives rather than bear the roasting. Others | that the present Uninversity of London has been there for thirty- 
inhaled the air for a moment, and are slowly dying of internal | at all, and thegnly one of the affiliated colleges of the London Uni- 
burns, In the village of Peshtego, 750 inhabitants, 500 are dead, | five YeMiich is there still. ‘The recent migration of the University 
most of them drowned as they rushed into the pond for protection. Y@%ondon was from Piccadilly, not ¢o it,—from Burlington House 
The burning fragments of the village were carried fifty miles, and to Burlington Gardens. Nor did we ever hear of its showing 
the deep cloud of smoke hung over it for a week—writes ar * a sigus of a“ pugnacious spirit,” either in Piccadilly or elsewhere, 
Witness—keeping up a darkness as of midnight. ph it were by electing a brilliant political pugilist, Mr. Lowe,— 
a ieaeniaieei th ands as regards | who has been, by the way, a man of peace ever since,—to repre- 


ing that i 
against t 
powder had exploded through the touch-hole. 

















The Irish bishops have formulated their de : é 
education. With so to primary educ: ~v0, they ask in effect | sent it in Parliament. 


that in schools where there are n- anys , onan, — 
should be no restriction whate+ 92 Roman Catholic distinctive 





| Conzols were on Friday 93 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_.>———_ 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


N R. GLADSTONE has reconquered Greenwich, and under 

the circumstances that is a great deal to have accom- 
plished. The victory proves that the Premier has as yet lost 
little of his almost magical influence over the ordinary British 
elector, over those ‘‘common masses” who do not read the 
Pall Mall Gazette, but do elect the House of Commons. The 
immense crowd which assembled to hear Mr. Gladstone on 
Saturday was at least as prejudiced against him as any crowd 
in England is at all likely to be. It was the only crowd which 
had personal grievances against the Premier, which had suffered 
from his policy of honesty in the Dockyards, which felt keenly 
about Naval mismanagement, which had been irritated, and 
not unjustly irritated, by apparent personal neglect. Green- 
wich is of all boroughs the borough in which all causes of 
disaffection seemed before Saturday to be concentrated. It 
was before an assemblage more than half hostile, prejudiced 
against and not for him, that Mr. Gladstone appeared on 
Saturday ; with which he maintained for the first half-hour a 
mental struggle,—which, as his speech went on, rose to him, 
warmed to him, poured out towards him in renewed confi- 
dence and affection, till when he ended, suspicion and irrita- 
tion and hostility had disappeared, and a burst of thundering 
approval, renewed and renewed to show that it was given to 
the man as well as to the orator, told the world 
that Mr. Gladstone was still the Minister and the Member 


! . iia: 
| done much for the efficiency of the Army ;” states distinetly 


| what he wants, namely, a body of officers who can handle 
_ army scientifically as well as encourage the men to “ stand like 
| a brick wall,” and who recognize that “ war has become one . 
| the most highly-developed of the arts practised by mankind ” 
| and though he abused the alarmists most unmercifully—for 
| getting that geese should be reverenced if their cackle come 
| Rome—he admitted that to defend England a new amy, a 
larger and a better, had become a necessity. As to the Peers 
he declared plainly that while believing that the constitution 
of the Upper House might be improved, he should think ones 
twice, even thrice before he eliminated the hereditary principle, 
for which, as he showed by two most amusing stories, the 
English people had a sort of instinctive kindness. Even when 
protesting against the exclusiveness of a Cabinet they entrustea 
| their protest to a Lord, and when workmen wanted social 
| reforms they were strongly attracted by the reported adhesion 
|of a group of men of whom “one only was a commoner,” 
On Education he averred, in terms which, cautious as they 
'are, cannot be mistaken, that the Education Act was 3 
|vast stride on the road of progress, that reason and 
| common-sense required us to utilize existing schools, 
and that State money raised by rate or otherwise “should 
not be expended on subjects on which unhappily re- 
ligious differences prevail ;” that is, that no payment to any 
school should be granted or refused on account of its relj- 
gious instruction ; that, in short, he approved and intended 
to support Mr. Forster’s Act. And finally, he told the work. 
men that as to their special demands, they had, as a class, 





desired by the mass of the population. The per- 
sonal loftiness of the man, the nobleness of his character | 
and purposes—always the sources of Mr. Gladstone’s hold | 
over the people—had once more revealed themselves to | 
the electors, and discontent disappeared in enthusiastic accla- 
mation. There is not another man in England, unless it be 
Mr. Bright, who under such circumstances could have achieved 
so complete a popular triumph ; and be the merit of the speech | 
what it may, its reception at least showed that the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government is still in full rapport with the 
majority of her subjects, is still trusted by them, has still be- 
hind him the immense force of the popular approval. That | 
is a great fact in the politics of the hour. | 
The speech itself does not appear to us, who are unaffected | 
by the charm of the orator’s voice and bearing, so great as its | 
success, but it is a very considerable speech nevertheless. Its | 
whole tone leaves on us the impression of a man who is en- | 
tirely undaunted by the storm of obloquy poured on him 
during the Recess, who has nothing to apologize for or ex- 
tenuate, who has confidence in his past performances and his 
future plans, and who perceives amid all the turmoil that the 
country is still upon his side. On one subject indeed he | 
showed weakness of an unexpected and very annoying kind. 
It is not for the Premier of Great Britain to express pleasure 
because yon Blumenthal has patted the British Army on the | 
back ; but that one slip excepted—a slip due, we conceive, to 
the fact that von Blumenthal’s approval weighed heavily with 
Mr. Gladstone as evidence about a matter on which he himself 
is no expert,—the Premier was lofty to serenity, as sure of 
his course as man may be who knows that his ultimate foot- 
hold is nothing more stable than opinion. His argument 
that his majority had already outlived previous majorities, 
had in it a tinge of pride, pride such as Englishmen like ; 
while his allusion to the social movement, the alliance of 
Workmen and of Peers, was full of a kind of playfulness 
which seldom bubbles up in his speeches, except when dis- 
cussing a subject upon which his mind is untroubled by the 
mental debate which on some subjects goes on so incessantly 
within it. His pledge to carry the Ballot was given in the | 
tone of a man who saw his way, and was himself utterly con- 
vinced, however recently the conviction might have come, 
that secrecy was essential to the free exercise of the political | 
power involved in the right to vote. We do not believe that, 
but that to any man who does believe it the Ballot must 
seem a matter of transcendant political moment appears to us 
almost self-evident, as self-evident as the absurdity of declar- 
ing it less important than a Bill for protecting Miners. The 
power to make horseshoes properly to all future time 
is surely more important to the smith than the fate 
of any individual horse, and in this case the English 
people is the smith. Upon the three other great topics of the 
hour the Premier is equally plain-spoken. He believes in his 
Army reforms and in his War Minister as a man who “ has 





| tasteful alike to his intellect and his convictions is, in our 





been relieved and raised more than any other in the past 
thirty years—had been exempted, for instance, from all but 
self-imposed taxation—that they had received political power, 
and were about, through the Ballot, to receive freedom for 
its exercise ; that means had been found for their education, 
sometimes at the expense of their wealthier neighbours; that 
the road to the highest education, and therefore the highest 
careers, had through the abolition of tests and the action of 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission, been cleft open for them ; 
and that for the future the first questions for them would he 
the decrease of intoxication—7.¢., some moderate but effective 
Licensing Bill—a reform in the position of women as regards 
property and earnings, ¢.¢., the “removal of the social,” not 
the political “ inequalities under which they labour,” and the 
securing to labour its due respect in the world,—that the 
“poor be no longer despised,”’ but the idle. It is open to 
any man to say that on any or all of these subjects the 
Premier is wrong, but it is not open to him to say that he 
is either feeble, or indistinct, or dreamy. His purpose, at all 


‘events, is as definite as that of any Tory who ever lived, and 


it is always the same,—to sweep away every obstacle which 
prevents “the English father from being the father of a 
happy family and the centre of a united home,”—which pre- 
vents him, that is, from realizing his own reasonable ideal, an 
ideal which the hearty cheers of the multitude showed that 
they understood. We cannot conceive of a speech uttered 
by a man responsible to a nation for every word which, with- 
in its limits, could be more definite or consistent, nor, we 
would add, one which, always within those limits, deserves 
more heartily the approval and support of all good Liberals. 
Of course the defect of such a speech as this consists, and 
must consist, in its omissions. To us, and as, we believe, toa 
vast majority of Englishmen, the dignity and the strength of 
the State, of the nation incorporated, its power and its dis- 
position to perform its duties abroad as well as at home, its 
action and place in the world as well as at the fireside, appear 
elements vital to the happiness and still more vital to the 
nobleness of character of the individual citizen. Mr. Gladstone 
disregards this too much, or rather allows his pity for the 
people, for the mass whose progress upwards is so choked with 
obstacles, to fill his mind so completely, that he forgets to 
think of the State as well as of the units which compose it ; 
and some day or other, perhaps soon, he and the nation and 
the Liberal party will all alike suffer for this forgetfulness. But 
we cannot have out of a man what is not in him, least of all 
on an occasion when, if the quality had been there, its display 
might have seemed incongruous or inconvenient. The speech 
at Greenwich was a speech to constituents as ignorant of 
foreign politics as of logarithms, and even Lord Palmerston 
would probably have avoided any reference to a topic on 
which, of all others, knowledge in the audience as well as the 
speaker is essential to edification. That Mr. Gladstone was 
probably grateful for the opportunity of avoiding a subject dis- 
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ent, a misfortune, but one which arises naturally from 
jal character of the mind that on so many other sides 
js of such inestimable service to the country. When tasks so 

eat have been performed within a space of time so small, 
hen one man has, as he and we believe, redressed the grand 
wrongs of Ireland, abolished a Church which had defied justice 
for three centuries, removed the chief evils which three con- 

gests had wrought into the tenure, provided the means of 
education for the whole people, and transferred the control of 
the Army from the rich to the body of the people, it is perhaps 
a little ungrateful to sigh because the remaining task has not 
been accomplished, and England restored to the place Schiller 
traly gave her among the nations as “man’s stout defence 


from wrong. 


judgm 


the spec 


WHY GREAT LIBERAL MAJORITIES DIE YOUNG. 


4R. GLADSTONE was right when he congratulated him- 
iV self in his Greenwich speech on having survived for 
three full years in spite of his great majority. Liberal 
Ministries with great majorities behind them, he remarked, so 
far from having unusually great chances of life, have, as far 
as precedent goes, unusually great chances of speedy dissolution: 
—‘Perhaps you will be surprised when, not dealing with argu- 
ments but with facts, [inform you that we are the first Liberal 


Government that ever subsisted for three years with a large|}4, peen the kindling of a new hope 

g > 
‘ | plete or incomplete satisfaction of that hope is a guarantee 
One was the Government of | fo, its growth in urgency, for its eager demand for more 


majority. In my time there have been three Liberal Govern- 
ments with large majorities. 
Lord Grey, which had an enormous majority returned to sup- 
port it in the month of December, 1832. It survived 1833, 
but in May, 1834, it was broken by schism. 
same year Earl Grey was put out, and in November that great 
Liberal Government was finally extinguished. Well, the next | 
Liberal Government that had a large majority was the Govern- | 
ment of Lord Palmerston in the year 1857, when he appealed | 
to the country, and the country returned a majority of about | 
80 to support him. That was in the month of May, 1857. | 
In the month of February, 1858, the Government of Lord | 
Palmerston was displaced by a vote of the House of Commons. 
In 1866 the Government of Lord Russell met Parliament with 
another large majority—a majority of 70—and before the end 
of that Session the Government of Lord Russell came to be 
counted with the things that were.” Such are Mr. Glad- 
stone’s precedents, and though taken alone they are certainly 
not numerous enough to constitute the materials for an induc- 
tive law, taken with the considerations which we shall suggest, 
they will, we think, satisfy thinking men that Liberal 
Administrations have more to fear than to hope from 
signal victories at the hustings. 
Administrations, for what is it that gives a Liberal leader 
an unusually large, a signal majority? It is, of course, 
the power of popular /ope, to which Conservatives do not 
so strongly appeal. ‘A wave of popular enthusiasm ” springs 
from the hopes inspired by a particular leader and a particular 
programme ; and there is nothing more certain to recede, and | 
usually with the strong backward suck of a retreating breaker, 
than a wave of popular enthusiasm ; moreover, whether it be on 
just or unjust grounds that it dies away or is metamorphosed 
into popular distrust, does not for the present purpose matter 
at all. Sometimes legitimate expectations are rudely dis- 
appointed, sometimes unreasonable expectations are thus 
disappointed ; but be it the one or the other, the Minister 
from whom the people look for great popular victories is sure, 
within a very short time, to be measured by some standard by 
which he will be found wanting. For even if the hopes first | 
excited are satisfied, hope fulfilled provides no longer the 
propelling force which springs from hope expectant. And 
nine times out of ten hope is far brighter than the reality ; | 
and hope disappointed is as strong a disintegrating power as 
hope excited is a creative power. 

Thus the great Reform Ministry of Lord Grey excited 
the most extravagant hope of satisfaction for popular wante. 
When it was discovered that, so far from inaugurating a 
paradisiacal period for the people, a rigid poor-law was 
(greatly to the credit of that Government) carried and en- 
forced; that the misery of the people did not disappear, and 
that their discontent was met (greatly to the discredit of Lord 
Grey's government) by cruel and mos? indefensible prosecv- | 
tions, under a completely misapplied statute, of Dorsetshire 
labourers for combinations ef the Trades’ Union kind, while 
in Ireland the symptoms of deep-seated social maladies only 
multiplied in number and force, it followed most naturally 


In June of the 4), ascendant, and presses imperiously on the Government the 


We say especially Liberal | 


|are as likely to dwindle away as a large army cut loose from 


‘even as yet but very narrowly escaped,—these dangers inci- 


had the discredit without the credit, its political humility. 





‘that the enthusiasm turned to indifference, and even par- 
tially to disgust. The very intensity of popular hope is 
a brilliant light by which all shortcomings would be sure to 
be detected, even if the Minister who had excited that hope 
could always be marching forward in the path he had indi- 
cated. And since usually he cannot do this, the greater the 
enthusiasm of anticipation, the more painful is the reaction 
of discontent. Raise popular feeling to red-hot temperature 
on any one subject in appealing to the people, and on that 
one subject, in all probability, the Ministry will be 
eventually compelled to meet its condemnation. Minis- 
tries which come into existence as the representatives of 
ultra-popular principle, fall through the real or supposed 
necessity of coercion, and coercion bills, as did Lord Grey’s and 
Lord Melbourne’s administrations. Protectionist ministries like 
| Sir Robert Peel’s fall a victim to the necessity of Free Trade. 
| Ministries based, like Lord Palmerston’s of 1857, on the grand 
repute of a “‘spirited foreign policy,” die of real or sup- 
|posed shortcomings in such a policy, as that ministry 
did, in the following year, of the imputation of sub- 
| mitting tamely to foreign insult. And so it is that we find 
/a ministry like Mr. Gladstone’s, which was returned on the 
| strength of the keen desire for religious equality, likely to 
run its greatest risks in relation to its imputed shortcomings 
in satisfying this desire. The process is very simple. Where- 
ever there is an unexpectedly large popular majority, there 
Either a com- 
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victories after any victory has been attained. The party 
which has given the Government a triumph is naturally in 


principles for which that triumph was won, and probably in 
an exaggerated form. And if the Government, which repre- 
sents not merely the party by which the impulse of 
enthusiasm was chiefly generated, but the whole nation, 
cannot and dare not accept the new development, or it may be 
the caricature, of those principles, the enthusiasm turns to 
| discredit, discontent, and paralysis. A small majority, repre- 
| senting far less vivid hopes, and therefore a far less exigeant 
| spirit, will be far less likely to find excuses for displeasure and 
| disgust. In the face of an enemy known to be nearly equal, 
there is already a disposition to find some modus vivendi 
| with which the majority themselves may not be quite satis- 
| fied, but in which they are willing to acquiesce. But in 
| the face of a vastly inferior force, there is not unnaturally an 
expectation of Bismarckian positiveness of demeanour, and 
| a sense of waste and disgust if the success does not seem com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the forces which won it. 
| Yet it can rarely be so. For no majority will continue to be 
united for purposes widely distinct from those for which it 
was elected, even though they be purposes most dear to that 
| section of the majority which itself felt and communicated to 
| others the greatest enthusiasm for the Liberal programme at 
| the time of the election. Large majorities cut loose from the 
special work for the achievement of which they were elected 


its base of supply. Yet they excite as much expectation of 
great things, and seem to reflect as much discredit on a 
ministry which cannot keep them together after the particular 
work for which they were elected is achieved, as they did 
before. In a word, they lose the cohesion and fighting 
strength, without losing anything of that air of large pro- 
mise and formidable appearance which leads to the indulgence 
of false expectaticns and vain dreams. They are as showy 
and suggestive of victory as ever, after they have lost the bond 
which alone made them really victorious. lence, as modera- 
tion of aim becomes more necessary, it does not become more 
easy. With the appearance of large and even lavish means, 
you have to make what are really very small means do, and 
to encounter at once the reproach of actual weakness and the 
imputation of potential omnipotence. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s vast majority has escaped,—and it has 


dental to a party with a vast majority, we should be in- 
clined to ascribe it to a characteristic of his government, 
not particularly to our own liking, but for which it has 


It has been very keen and even high-handed while carrying 
out the programme prescribed to it at the hustings, but it 
has not shown the slightest sign of domineering temper 
since. The abolition of the Purchase system by Royal 
Warrant was no exception, for if that were an imperious act at 
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all,—which we do not believe,—it was not so towards any 
section of the popular House, but only towards the ill- 
advised action of the hereditary House. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues have borne mortifications of all kinds with 
tolerable meekness in spite of their majority, perhaps because 
they were perfectly aware of its frailty. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Forster have both offended the Dissenters deeply, but they 
have never treated them as Lord Palmerston treated members 
below the gangway, as, for instance, when he told Mr. Cobden 


‘to stick to his last;’ they have, on the contrary, always 


treated them with even anxious respect. Mr. Gladstone 
has given bitter offence both to the ecclesiastical, pro- 


prietary, and caste feelings of the Opposition; but he has 
always treated those feelings with a real sympathy, and 


spared them as far as possible, even when, as in the resist- 
ance to the Army Bill and Ballot, the Conservative strategy 


was carried beyond the limits of fair warfare. Indeed, though 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry has not unfrequently been hot- | 
tempered, it has never been insolent or aggressive. It has, if 


anything, been too pacific, and turned one cheek when the 
other was smitten rather than take revenge. It has taken 
back Bills, utterly transformed its Budget, and. after moving 
for Secret Committees consented to have them open; in short, 


it has in every way deferred to the will of the House of 
Commons, almost as placidly as Mr. Disraeli’s Government, | 
which was in a minority, was wont to do. And so by soft! 


answers it has more than once turned away wrath that would 


have been fatal to it. Now this is almost a new feature in a 
Government backed by a great majority, especially when that 


majority was won almost by a personal reputation. Such 
governments, borne upwards on the hopes of the community, 
have usually been rash, not to say insolent. Lord Brougham, 
who was the first to warn the first Liberal Government of the 
Reformed Parliament, that of 1832, that it was too strong, 
nevertheless himself obtained for it a reputation of insolence 
when he paraded in Scotland his influence with the King, and 
almost insulted Lord Durham for his eagerness to redress the 
wrongs of the people. Lord Palmerston, after his great suc- 
cess of 1857, began answering questions in the House in 
a manner that showed him to be ¢cte evraliée by the popular 
confidence reposed in him, indeed swollen with pride and 
“fullness of bread,” as the Jews called the presumption of 
earthly prosperity. But Mr. Gladstone, though his faults of 
manner have not been few, though he has been accused of all 
sorts of inconsistencies, of petulance, arrogance to the Peers, 
subservience to the Peers, extreme pride, and unreal humility, 
has certainly never assumed for a moment the tone of a dic- 


tator, indeed, has leaned too much to the side of meekness. | 


Besides being a Christian at heart, and earning in some degree 
the blessing of the promise to the meek that they shall 
‘inherit the earth,” he has been a little afraid both for his 
majority and of his majority, and the result has been that 
his Government has still more influence both with the mem- 
bers below the gangway and with the members opposite, than 
any ministry which began with so great a success ever had at 
the end of three years. He has certainly taken a leaf out of 
Mr. Disraeli’s book, who has always studied successfully how 
to disarm needless opposition on both sides of the House. 
And he has his reward in still having a great majority, which, 
however troublesome and incoherent it may be, holds its own, 
—in spite of having won great and most exhausting victories. 





SIR THOMAS BAZLEY AND THE PEERS. 


W* have often expressed our own view that the abler men 

amongst the Peers would add far more to the strength 
of the Lower House if elected, as they would certainly be 
elected, by popular constituencies, than they ever will to that 
of the Upper House, at least under its present conditions of 
existence. The necessity of election itself secures so close 
an attention to popular needs and wishes as to prevent the 


minds of the representatives from standing still ; and responsi- | 


bility, however lightly it sits, adds a certain tension to the 
tone of political thought which raises it in dignity and en- 
hances its weight. But we have also frankly admitted that 
there is no disposition whatever in the country to reform away 
the House of Lords. The English are not a people who, 
directly they are convinced of an evil, set about removing it. 
If it is an evil of long standing, they assume within them- 
selves that, even though it be not essential to the order of 
nature that they should suffer from it, it is at least so far 
a part of that order that it will take a surgico-political 
operation to rid themselves of it. Nor are they possessed with 


. . . e 99 nti 
‘any admiration of “ heroic remedies, except for evils which 


ius Sowohon-t0 90hyas00 eer tas gullies ene 

,—as yet,—to bear the political annoyances and 
delays caused by the House of Lords. It was grievous 
Dissenters to be kept for a decade or more out of the Calenaae 
by the House of Lords, after the House of Commons had 
resolved to let them in. It was irritating to politicians to se 
the House of Lords reject an Army Bill on which the Hou " 
of Commons had expended so much care. It was vexations 
to the people at large to see the House of Lords reject the 
Ballot, after the Commons had put it so nearly within their 
grasp. But hardly one man in England lost a night's glee 
by any of these vexations. At worst, it led some people to 
think of the House of Lords as they think of a cantankerous 
relative with whom Providence has been pleased to harass them 
—namely, if they are Christian-minded, as of a minor cross to 
be borne patiently, and if they are heathen, as of a terrible 
nuisance, to be grumbled and growled at the more savagely that 
there is no notion of striking a blow at it. But no one has 
ever yet thought of the political delays caused by the action 
of the House of Lords as of a first-rate evil and bitter 
injustice which must positively be rooted out of the 
land. And though many have been induced to ques. 
tion seriously whether there be any counterbalancing ad- 
vantage in it to make up for these mischiefs, yet that is no 
reason in English eyes for removing it. We never touch a 
thoroughly historical evil till it becomes intolerable. Its 
deep root in history is far more than an equivalent to us for 
any appearance of moral anomaly or any tolerable amount 
of inconvenience which that anomaly may entail. We should 
almost as soon think of getting rid of the House of Lords 
merely because it was politically inconvenient and superfluous, 
as a man would think of having his ears cut off because he 
was stone deaf, or his leg amputated because it was paralytic 
and only dragged on him when he moved. Englishmen are 
born under the sway of spirit, soul, and sense, of touch, sight, 
and hearing, of Queen, Lords, and Commons, of passions, appe- 
tites, and affections, and other triple natural endowments, none 
of which would they willingly give up simply because they find 
a good deal of evil bound up therewith. That is, we should 
say, the actual condition of mind of the British nation; and 
while it is so, if there is to be any use in considering the 
impediments to legislation presented by the House of Lords 
at all, it must be only for the purpose of proposing, as Sir 
Thomas Bazley has proposed, an expedient by which these 
impediments would be greatly diminished, without touching 
the name or essence of the institution itself. 

Sir Thomas Bazley proposes, then, that the House of Lords 
should be a body moulded out of the material of the actual 
Peerage, but not, as at present, co-extensive with it. He 
suggests that as the Irish and Scotch Peers elect representa- 
tives to sit in the House of Lords, so the British House 
of Lords—no doubt by some better method than that of 
the Irish and Scotch Peers, which uniformly brings out a 
list of men all of one party,—should elect a hundred of 
its own number, while the House of Commons should elect 
another hundred, and the Government of the day nominate a 
third hundred,—the three hundred so chosen to constitute the 
legislative Upper House. In other words, if Sir Thomas Baz- 
ley’s figures were taken, the legislative Upper House would con- 
tain only about two-thirds of the existing number of legislative 


' Peers, the remaining third being eliminated, but left the pri- 


vilege, we suppose, like the Irish and Scotch Peers who are 
not now in the Upper House, of getting elected Members of the 
House of Commons by popular constituencies, if they can. We 
doubt if Sir Thomas Bazley’s numbers would quite do. If 
we begin to select at all, a greater range of selection,—out 
of a body the average of which is so indolent and indifferent 
to political work as the present House of Lords,—would be 
desirable. We should ourselves prefer to halve his numbers, 
to admit fifty Peers elected by their Peers, fifty elected by the 
Commons, and fifty nominated by the Government of the day, 
so as to have a thoroughly select working body of really picked 
men,—which would be impossible with so many as three hun- 
dred. As it would always be possible, and usually easy, for the 
neglected Peers, if they were of average ability, to get into 
the House of Commons, and there make a reputation which 
would ensure their ultimate selection for the Upper House, 
there would be in such a weeding of the Upper branch of the 
Legislature no dangerous exclusion of untried elements of 
political good. Those against whom the door seemed to be 
shut could, by far less exertion than would be needed by men 
of equal ability in any other class, open it for themselves. 80 
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| 
that the Order would still be an order inheriting great political 
privileges, —inheriting the opportunity of securing for them- 
selves political power at much less cost than the rest 
of the community ; but yet inheriting only an oppor- 
tunity, not the power itself, without giving at least some evi- 
dence of the eapacity for using it. The political position of a 
Peer would, then, be something like that of the Queen’s pages 
under the new War-Office Warrant in relation to the Army. 





They are to be admitted to commissions on the strength of | 


their position, but not without passing a pass-examination. 
While most other classes of men must get their commissions 
by surpassing others, these Queen’s pages can get them by at- 
taining a certain moderate and easy standard of intellectual 
merit, but not without fairly attaining it. Soit would be with 
the hereditary Peers in relation to such a House of Lords as Sir 
T, Bazley has suggested. They would come into the world 
with a secured opportunity of earning political power, and 
earning it at half the cost of any other rank in society, but 
still they would have to earn it. They could not enter into 
any right to govern others without satisfying either the House 
of Commons, or the Government of the day, or their own 
Order, that they had really understanding and capacity enough 
to make good legislators. 

But besides the advantage of thus sifting out an Order 
certainly full enough at present of indolent and ignorant 
members, the plan of Sir T. Bazley would have the advantage 
of securing a considerable influence for the Administrative 
Government in the Upper House,—if, at least, the nomi- 


nation of Peers were to be only for a single Parliament, and the | 


nominees therefore knew that it would be essential for them 
to make good their title to be either elected or nominated 

in for the following Parliament. Such an influence as this 
for the Administration in the constitution of the Upper House 
is greatly needed ; for if that House is to do good work at all, 
it must be the work of revising and correcting rather the 
means chosen by the Lower House for attaining its ends, than 
those ends themselves,—in other words, it must be strictly 
practical work, and work which it takes some experience and 
skill todo. Now of qualities of this kind the Administrative 
Government is always the best judge, and they would be sure 


to select men who, like Lord Blachford (Sir F. Rogers), would 


raise the reputation of the House of Lords for practical 
wisdom. And the fact of being so selected would tend to 
secure far more certainly for the Upper House the time and 
energy of the nominee, than the mere qualification of birth 
itself, which is hardly felt as imposing a responsibility or 
conferring an honour which the receiver is bound to justify. 

Again, the selection of a definite number by the House of | 
Commons would have a very obvious tendency to ensure that | 
the Peers who care for political distinction should pass | 
through the best of all apprenticeships for the Upper House, a | 
seat in the Lower House, and the habit of dealing with | 
popular constituencies. Some of the ablest members of the 
Upper House,—Lord Carnarvon, for instance,—have never had 
the advantage of this apprenticeship, because succeeding to 
their titles too soon for election to the House of Commons, 
Sir T. Bazley’s suggestion would leave it open to every young 
Peer to pass through the Lower into the Upper House, inas- | 
much as he would be eligible for the Lower as long as he 
was not elected or nominated for the Upper. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that this provision would go a long way 
towards imbuing the Second Chamber with a genuine respect 
for the aims and character of the popular Cham)her,—the one 
great desideratum in our present House of Peers. Be- 
fore an ordinary Peer could be so known as to com-| 
mand either nomination or special selection by such a body 
as the Commoners or even by the Peers themselves, he 
must have made some appearance in public life, and the 
natural path by which to distinguish himself would be by 
canvassing a popular constituency and representing it in the 
House of Commons. Yet for those Peers who stand at the 
very pinnacle of their order in rank or wealth,—Peers like 
the Earl of Derby or the Marquis of Westminster, or the 
Duke of Argyll,—there would be a tolerable certainty of election 
by their own order, even without previous political distinction. 
And it would be well that it should be so. It is always 
interesting to know how any political course affects those whom 
it must affect on a far larger scale, so to say, than it can any 
other individual, for the mere fact of their tone of feeling on 
the matter is one of the data for deliberation. 

On the whole, then, we hold Sir T. Bazley’s scheme for a 
reform of the House of Lords to have in it more promise than 
any which has yet been started, inasmuch as it is a reform, 
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and not a transformation. It retains the principle of accord- 
ing great privileges to an hereditary order, though it sifts out 
those most worthy of them. It opens the House of Commons, 
—the best of all schools,—to all young Peers who aspire to 
political honours. And it ensures a certain degree of funda- 
mental sympathy between the two Houses, the House which 
practically determines what is to be done or undone, and the 
House which should improve to the best of its ability the 
method of doing or undoing it. 
THE NEW ARMY WARRANT. 
‘JNHE general impression left by the new Orders as to the 
Appointments and Promotion of Officers in the Army, 

published to the world on Wednesday, will, we think, be this. 
The Government and the Commander-in-Chief are honestly 
trying, and trying very hard, to fulfil their promises to the 
public and the profession. Whether they will succeed, and 
especially whether they will succeed without introducing new 
and serious dangers, is a point upon which experience only 
‘can decide. One danger, and a very serious one, certainly 
arises under the Warrant, as we hope soon to show. The 
Government promises have, however, as certainly been kept. 
They promised to abolish Purchase, to open the road to 
‘capacity without reference to money, and to substitute for 
the old system of promotion by money promotion by seniority 
tempered by selection, and their rules, if honestly worked, 
_ will secure these things. 
1. Purchase is clearly killed, and by the most direct and 
simple means. Any officer on obtaining an appointment, or 
/on promotion, is required to declare, ‘on his honour as an 
officer and a gentleman,” that he has not paid, or caused to 
| be paid, or known of the payment of any sum of money or 
| other consideration for his rank,—that he has not, in fact, pur- 
chased it in any way whatever. With nine men out of 
ten who enter the Army this declaration will be amply sufli- 
cient, the declaration being much more formidable fo them 
| than an oath, and the remaining tenth—who, if they wished 
to purchase, might get friends to purchase for them, remain- 
| ing themselves in apparent ignorance of the whole transaction 
|—are placed under very severe restraints. In the first 
place, they are liable to the statute of George III. 
which inflicts six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for every such offence. In the second place, they 
| will be liable to court-martial for a false declaration unbecom- 
| ing the character of ‘an officer and a gentleman,” and as 
| perjury is not one of the offences considered venial in the 
Army, may receive very severe sentences. In the third place, 
the majority of officers being poor men, purchase will seem so 
unfair as to rouse against purchasers a most effective professional 
prejudice. And in the fourth place, the circumstances must be 
very exceptional under which there can be anything to sell 
worth buying. If an officer is very rich, and wants a com- 


‘mand very much, and stands next in order for one, and is 
‘quite sure the Commander-in-Chief will select him out of 


crowds of watchful expectants, it may pay him to accelerate 


| promotion by a few weeks by defying the criminal law and plac- 


ing himself hopelessly in the power of a brother officer ; but 
in ordinary circumstances he will have no inducement to buy 
a mere chance of a little more rapid promotion, of command- 


‘ing a particular regiment, at so frightful a risk, in which, 
| moreover, the officer to be bought out must join. 


Purchase, 
in fact, is dead, unless Government connives at it, and it is 
hardly possible to conceive its interest in conniving. 

2. The military road is thrown wide open. Two years are 
allowed to work off the names now on the lists, but after that 
time a man must either win his nomination by competitive 
examination, or must serve for a year as lieutenant of Militia, 
or must have passed certain examinations at a university, or 
be a Qneen’s cadet, or Indian cadet, or one of the Queen’s 
pages of honour, or non-commissioned officer recommended by 
the Commander-in-Chief. If he belongs to any of these cata- 
gories other than the first,—that is, if he is a man presum- 
ably of considerable attainments, or the son of a distin- 
guished officer, or has already passed a military examination, 
or is specially favoured by the Queen, or possesses regimental 
experience instead of book knowledge, he will be exempted 
from competition, and only go through a pass examination, 
which may, of course, be severe or light, at the discretion of 
the War Office, but ought always to bear some relation to the 
examination by competition. In no case, however, does the 
successful candidate obtain his commission at once. He has, 
further, to undergo a probation, that is, in fact, an education, 
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comprising twelve months’ service with a regiment, and a 
course of study to be fixed by regulation. If he fails in this, 
or is reported disqualified, either from physical or moral 
causes, the candidate, who is to be styled Sub-Lieutenant, 


may be sent home at once. That is to say, no man can in| 


future become an officer except by proving himself a man 
either of education or of regimental experience, and submitting 
to a probation of the most searching kind, which may last 
from one year to three. Supposing, as we are bound to sup- 
pose, that the system is honestly worked, very few incapables 
will get through that sieve, and still fewer men who appear 
to sensible commanding officers unfitted for the Army, 
whether from feebleness of character, of heart, or of physique. 
Such men, we take it, will receive a quiet hint to “ prefer” 


Ce 
| all chance of the honorary and profitable Colonelcy, all chan 
of anything except vegetating in retirement for the Test ot 
his ennuayéd life upon very small half-pay. As he will xis 
often be a man dependent upon his profession for his income, 
his tendency will be to be as little independent as possible, 
, and the Commander-in-Chief will be master with a vengeance, 
He will, if he holds his office many years, be able to infuse 
any tone into the Army he pleases, and to make his opinion 
| felt with serious effect in political affairs. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty has, it is true, a similar power, but then he jg 
| changed with every administration ; and a Liberal fleet could 

not, even if it tried, greatly embarrass a Tory administration 
| The days of military terrorism are, no doubt, over in England : 
but still it will be as well for Parliament to consider whether 
/we may not be making the machine a little too perfect, 


civil life, and so avoid a damaging order of dismissal. On 
the other hand, the rules give every man in the Empire who | whether it is advisable to trust any man with so very sharp a 
is anxious for a military career his chance of entering by com- | sword. 


petition; allow no unfair preference to University men, who | 
have been sufficiently examined already ; and leave the able | THE POSITION OF THE FARMER. 


sergeant or corporal quite as good a chance as he enjoys now, | S” T. D. ACLAND, in his recent speech to the Farmers of 
and one which may be indefinitely increased by increasing the | Broadclyst, made a passing allusion to one of the most 
nominations. The only unfair exception is in favour of the | curious phenomena of English country life, one which from 
Queen’s Pages, and after all, this is a monarchical country, | time to time so bothers journalists and citizens generally that 
and it is not altogether a bad thing to allow some loophole by | they take refuge in contemptuous incredulity. It is the 
which the sons of the great Houses, if qualified, can enter the | universal assertion of all small farmers and medium farmers 
Army easily. We wish the privilege had been confined to | throughout England—of all men, that is, farming from 50 to 
the Cavalry, but jealously watched as it will be, it can hardly | 350 acres of land in order to make a living—that theirs is g 
become injurious. | poor trade, a burdened trade, a trade of little profit, great 

5. The candidate’s commission as Lieutenant once granted, | labour, and excessive anxiety, one to which no father with 
he will rise by seniority to a majority; but after that will | brains in his head will bring up a son. At the same time, it 
depend upon “selection,” that is, upon the favour of his is evident from the occasional admissions of the squirearchy 
superiors, which is nominally, at all events, to be directed by | such as that of Sir T. Acland, from the compiaints at farmers’ 








the reports of the inspecting Generals. As an officer, if twice 
passed over, will be tempted to retire on half-pay, and indeed 
may be made to retire—a Major requiring reappointment after 
five years—as a half-pay officer is an audible person, with vote at 
elections ; and as opinion in a profession always tends towards 
seniority, the regulations will ultimately, we conceive, harden 
into a scheme of seniority tempered by rejections, the very 
best of which ordinary human nature will allow. Seniority 
by itself does not work, stupid people often displaying a 
talent for keeping alive; and absolute selection does not work, 
even when absolutely fair. It handicaps the average man 
too heavily in favour of the brilliant one, and takes the heart 
out of men who bear much of the burden and heat of the 
day. We do not believe it ever was practised anywhere 
in its naked form without dangerous discontent, and in 
an army half of which is stationed in countries where 
home opinion has little power it would open too wide 
a door to favouritism. Restricted as it will be under 
these rules, under which the objects of selection must be men 


already possessed of experience, and fairly well known, it is an | 


invaluable power, needing only knowledge and honesty in its 
exercise. Of knowledge there will be no lack. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has taken every precaution to enable him to 
know his men, for each oflicer is to be the subject of incessant 
“reports,” generally confidential, from the day he enters till 
the day he retires, and we are bound to presume that fairness 


will not be lacking, and that these reports will be honestly | 


considered. That, however, will be the real test of the system, 
and the point at which it will need the jealous scrutiny of the 
Army itself, which, if selection is worked unfairly or too 
harshly, will become dispirited. Parliament can do very little 


in the face of confidential reports, and the Army itself must | 


be its own chief watchman. 

The assimilation of Majorities and Lieutenant-Colonelcies 
to Staff appointments is an extremly bold innovation, quite 
unexpected by the public, and may work exceedingly well ; but 
it is open, like every other change made by the Warrant, to 
one observation of moment. Clearly a competent Commander- 
in-Chief can, through the five-year rule, get rid of an officer 
who proves incompetent for command very easily indeed, and 
that isagreat gain. Clearly also he can, by reappointing or not 
reappointing men in an emergency, greatly accelerate or retard 
the rate of promotion. But the power given to him by this 


provision, and indeed by the entire system, will be something , 


fearful. The Army is welded together into a machine so 
terribly compact, that it must obey any impulse from above, 
whether for good or evil. Every man will be dependent more 
or less on his Lieutenant-Colonel, and the Lieutenant-Colonel 
will be absolutely dependent on the Commander-in-Chief. If 
he is out of favour with him, he will disappear silently into 


an official graye, will lose all chance of commanding an army, 


| meetings, and from the notorious rise in rents, that there 
| exists an active, almost a bitter, competition for farms, that 
| for every vacancy in this poor trade there are two, or three, or 
| more applications. Sir Thomas Acland says the number of 
applications for his farms positively alarms him, and he inclines 
to attribute it, among other causes, to an over-eagerness to 
| «e marry and settle,” which must exist, one would think, 
| equally in all other occupations, and does exist in a still 
| greater degree in one or two in which marriage is a sort of 
| condition of employment. Observers who live in cities, noting 
| these contradictions, are apt to discredit the farmers’ story, to 
| believe that they are talking for effect, to draw sneering pictures 
| of their jollity and comfort, till it is sometimes difficult ina 
| city to get a hearing for agricultural complaints at all. And 
| yet nothing can be more certain than that both the statements, 
| apparently so self-contradictory, are true; that the trade which 
| attracts so many is a very poor one, that the margin of cash to 
live on is very small, and that any, even the lightest, hope of 
legislative relief gets an undue hold upon the farming mind. 

The point in the finance of farming which city folks always 
|miss is the excessive time it takes the farmer to turn his 
/money over. <A decree which man cannot alter has arranged 
| that in England twelve months should elapse between harvest 
|and harvest, and that cereals should be the better for a few 
'months’ keeping. The farmer who invests in the soil must 
therefore be out of most of his money for at least fifteen 
months, and a rate of profit which in many trades would be 
‘sufficient, leaves him an exceedingly pinched, anxious, and 
depressed man. Suppose, for example, a young man takes a 
farm of 200 acres, and possesses, or borrows, or, as is most 
‘usual, partly possesses and partly borrows, the £8 of capital per 
acre considered indispensable to work the farm to advantage. 
| He may, if he is exceedingly active and fortunate, has a fair 
farm, and no special ill luck, make, after paying his wages, 
rent, and all other charges, 10 per cent. upon his £1,600, The 
usual calculation over large districts and long averages of 
harvests is only 8 per cent., but we will take 10, which looks 
like a much more attractive return, and to the very large 
farmer would be quite sufficient. But twelve months at least 
must elapse before the profit is reaped, and thus the man with 
200 acres is receiving only £160 a year, and in this is in 
cluded his own wage, which, if he hired himself out on 4 
gentleman’s farm as bailiff, might be £2 a week. In addition 
he has house and garden and some small advantages in the 
purchase of meat, but the total receipt—and we believe we 
have stated it quite fairly—leaves him still a very poor man, 
uot better off than the skilled artizan, who has put no capital 
whatever into the concern which pays him his wages. The 
margin above his bare keep, the margin of actual cash which 
he must make or see his capital slowly decrease, is miserably 
small, and anything which touches it, be it a new importation 
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r the spread of an annoying disease, or even a new | be enabled to take all the land will yield to the small farmer 
sto him in the light of a severe calamity. Mis | above his livelihood. If the farmers’ sons shrink from the life 
brother the shopkeeper, with the same money, would buy the labourers’ sons will jump at it, and by still greater industry 
and sell on three months’ bills and turn over his money | and still greater penuriousness contrive to pay on smaller farms 
at least three times a year; and he himself, if he could the demanded rents. Nothing but a total change in the con- 
invest his money at interest and hire himself out as a dition of the actual labourer will affect the situation much. 
shopman, or artizan, or clerk, would make at thirty double That would, and the farmer, through the mouth of Mr. Clift, 
the income, and with his security against a rainy day be very of Devon, sees that, and declares it shall never be, that the 
well off indeed. Asa farmer he can live, no doubt, and by labourer shall never have half-acre, or cow, or pig, lest it make 
an extreme economy of a particular kind, an economy which, him “independent of his master.” Should the British agricul- 
owing toa yoyo of _ i. = visible hap > many —_ labourer, ee pen 8 . —— . — or any 
classes, he does live; but his life cannot be otherwise other cause, ever be in a position to demand skilled labourer's 
ese wae or himself other than suspicious of expense, and wages, say an average pound a week, the present system must 
even a little hard. Think what a school bill, however | go to pieces, and he must either take the land himself and 
moderate, which must be paid in cash, is to a man so circum- | dispense with the farmer—whether through peasant farms or 
stanced, or how he frets when he sees his labourers’ sons | co-operative farms—or, what is quite as likely, he will forces 
taught practically for nothing! | the squire to farm without farmers on a great scale, and with 
Why, then, <4 _ — into _ a a c ° they | the eoneray, skill, and relentless driving of the successful 
ot, by holding back or seeking other paths in life, force a | manufacturer, 
ee Bo of ad which would Bere their interest ? There | 
are many reasons, but among them these three will, we believe, 
be found the principal :—The occupation of a small farmer is : ee . : 
almost the only one which assigns to a half-skilled workman | \y" MARTINEAU, who never touches any subject, we will 
no duty beyond supervision. Half the farmers in England | 474 not say, as we should say of his present antagonist, Mr. 
are, so to speak, half-skilled labourers, that is, men who have | Matthew Arnold, without adorning it, though that is often enough 
paid nothing for apprenticeship, who have spent nothing true,—but what is far more important, without bringing its real 
on education, who bring to their task no capacity except an issues and difliculties into a clearer and sharper light, and seldom 
experience gathered by merely living, by dwelling through | without contributing something to their solution, has just pub- 
boyhood and young-manhood “on the land.” Nevertheless, | lished a singularly powerful reply* to Mr. Arnold's recent strict- 
if they can but get a farm, they are thenceforward exempt | ures on what he regards as the arbitrary caprice and self-will of 
from actual labour, except at their own discretion ; they are no | the Dissenters in staying outside the National Church for trum- 
man’s servants, they are toiling for themselves, and they | pery scruples as to points of faith. The art of Mr. Arnold's 
occupy a position decidedly above that of artizans who pe | criticism lay in the subtlety with which he reduced the objections 
as much. Some, at least, of the attractions of the country | of the Dissenter as to conformity to mere intellectual shadows, and 
gentleman’s life are theirs; the air, the health, the constant made them seem as impalpable in reason as they had been solid in 
but not harsh occupation, the independence—of all but the fact. He made his readers feel, while they read his criticism, as 
landlord—and the occasional opportunity of sport. Few of if there had never really been any substance at all in the 
them would abandon country life even if they could, and of | moral attitude of Dissent, but only the mere perversity of 
those few nine out of ten would regard “service,” however | deficient culture,—and especially vulgar misapprehension of 
well paid, however much more exempt from anxiety, as un- | the true meaning and drift of the Gospel. The power of Mr. 
endurable degradation. They have been masters, and are men. | Martineau’s reply, on the other hand, lies in its vivid vindication of 
Hence, as population increases every where, and the farmer has the moral grounds and justification of Dissent. And whatever we 
two sons, and everybody in the country, from the labourer up| may think,—and here, as it will be seen presently, we do not agree 
to the small miller, wants, if he only can, to be placed upon a| with Mr. Martineau,—as to the strength of the theological grounds 
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farm, there grows up an excessive competition, which makes | 
the good-will of an owner of farms matter of extreme importance | 
to all below him, and gradually raises rents. Each applicant | 
thinks in his eagerness, as Sir Thomas Acland hints, that he | 
can risk a little more. A good season, a few bushels per acre | 
extra, a little of Mr. Micawber’s luck, and he will be all right ; | 
and his friends think so too, for a reason also little noticed in | 
cities. Farming is as yet rather a poor trade than an actually | 
losing one, and even if the young man is unfortunate his ruin | 
is very slow. Thrift of a kind, unless the man drinks, is a | 
habit as well as a tradition in the class, and supposing him to 
be quite unsuccessful, to find that at the end of his seven | 
years’ lease he is £100 poorer—though that represents the loss 

of all interest, much labour, and a fourth of his capital, utter | 
defeat, in short—still he can go on again on a slightly smaller | 
scale, ina more pinching and therefore hopeless way. It is 

not till they are forty-five or forty-eight, after twenty years of 

struggle, penuriousness, and defeat, that the small farmers, | 
when unsuccessful, usually give way, and turn hopelessly round 

to seek for other means of livelihood. During the quarter- 

century of struggle they will have been cheered once or twice 

probably by really high prices, making a difference, it may be, | 
of thirty shillings an acre in their gross receipts ; but for the 
greater part of the time life has been a silent, uncomplaining, | 
half-conscious battle against adverse circumstances and a nearly 
impossible position, a life which, aware as we are of the hard- 
ness and the narrow-mindedness and the sullenness it breeds, 
we find it difficult to regard without respect. Occasionally 
there is even a trace of heroism in it, of a courage as stout and 
patience as resigned as were ever displayed on any field of 
battle, They get very dour, these men, and apt to feel 
gibes such as Liberals sometimes pour on them as insults. 

_ We see little chance, we may say none, of any great or | 
immediate change in this situation of affairs. Culture im- 

proves, the land yields more, and farming is not likely to 

become less attractive to those who are bred upon the land, 

Whose numbers, again, scarcely if at all decrease. So long as 

the conditions remain, so long as farming is the pleasantest 

Cccupation open to the half-educated, so long will the landlord 


on which some of the Nonconformist sects abjure union. 
with the National Church, we cannot question in the least 
the truth of his very eloquent and masterly answer to Mr. Arnold 
in relation to his own reasons for separation, nor is he less happy 
in his explanation of Mr. Arnold’s evident difficulty in appre- 
ciating the strength of these reasons. ‘‘ Nowhere,” Mr. Mar- 
tineau remarks, — 

“Nowhere, however, is illusion more easy than in measuring tho 
magnitude of religious differences ; and tho estimate, to be of any value, 
must be made from the interior, i. e., by one to whom the objects of faith 
and affection are rea/, and the disputed propositions respecting them are 
definitely true or definitely false. If, instead of this, the appreciation is 
attempted by the critic from an exterior position, it is inevitable thet 
all the actual beliefs, being treated as more varieties of subjective 
sentiment, alike without objective significance, should seem to present 
no difference worth a serious sacrifice. From his point of view, Religion’ 
is only a popular form of culture, exercising tho ideal faculties in various 
ways, and suffusing life with colours of solemn or tender sentiment: ho 
sees in it only such differences as separate the several forms of elo- 
quence and poetry—Drama and Lyric, Epic and Elegy; and with his 
attention arrested by the symbol while shrinking from the thing sym- 
bolized, it is no wonder that he is similarly affected by opposite expres- 
sions of piety, and finds nothing but what is trivial in intervals of 
meaning which to others aro impassable. ...... We used to think 
that the measure of mischief in a wrong belief was its distance from 


' the truth, and that we should be most patient of error that least dis- 


torts the real. But, to judge from the growing literary habit of mild 
compliment to extreme superstition, and supercilious scorn towards 
mere overstrained truths, it would seem to be supposed that the extra- 
vagantly false is the completely innocent, and that in the outer region 
of nonsense you may make your bow all round, and smile on every well- 
meant absurdity.” 

Nor, as we have said, can we deny that Mr. Martineau himself, 
writing as a Unitarian, and for this once at least, on the assump- 
tion of an extreme spiritual individualism—a ground which he bas 


‘not, we think, always maintained,—has unfortunately plenty of 


reason for asserting the moral impossibility of the absorption of his 
Church into the Church of the nation in the following eloquent 


language :— 
“ So long as its sacramental principle remains, the Established Church 
rests upon a theory of religion utterly at variance with all the residuary 


* Why Dissent? an Address on the Opening of the Session of 1870-71 of Manchester New 
College, London. By James Martineau. Williams and Norgate, 
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248 ° ° : . . atl 
varieties of Puritan faith, and amounting, as many of us conceive, to a | any Church to carry on common religious worshi t 
reversal of the very essenco of Christianity; for it intercepts that P at all. 


émmediateness of relation between the human spirit and the Divine 


which is the distinctive boon of Jesus to the world; and it reinstates | 


that resort to mediation, and ‘channels of grace,’ and magically- 
endowed men, which it was his special aim to sweep away and render 
impossible. It cannot bo denied that the opposition between these two 
conceptions is fundamental ; that it justified the protest of the Puritans 
and Quakers against the Church of Andrews, Laud, and Parker; and 
why not, then, our prolonged resistance, seeing that not one pretension 
of prelacy has been withdrawn, and that never sinco that age have 
priestly doctrines, and usages, and tastes advanced with so bold a front 
as now? How can we, whose whole gospel lies in the intimate personal 
access of each soul to God, play with the language of absolution, affect 
to be organs for the remission of sins, or stand by while others profess 
to take the obstacles away which neutralize the everlasting love? As 
it would be an imposture in us to assume the possession of supernatural 
functions for the divine governance of men, so would it bea faithless 
hypocrisy silently to sanction their assumption by others; and while so 


many Christians and Englishmen rest on the simple, filial, immediate | 


relation of the soul to God, we can acknowledge neither the Catholicity 
nor the Nationality of a Church which makes its ministers ‘ Priests,’ 
turns its rites into spells, and gives efficacy in its Eucharist to an act of 
sacrificial mediation.” 

Now, here we partly agree with Mr. Martineau and partly dis- 
agree. As regards the alleged sacerdotalism of the National 
Church, we deny entirely that it exists at all in relation to the 
conscience of the worshipper ; if it did, it would be simply unintel- 
ligible that perhaps the most powerful section of the National 
Church,—that represented by Lord Shaftesbury and the Lecord, 
—could rest as calmly as it does beneath the yoke. Whatever 
may be thought of the assumptions underlying the ordination, 
and still more the consecration service, which we have 
no disposition to defend, and which undoubtedly lean 
towards the Romanizing view of the priesthood, there is 
nothing whatever in the ordinary forms of prayer and of Com- 
munion which, as regards exclusively their assumed sacerdotal- 


ism, the Unitarian himself might not join in quite as honestly | 


as the highest Churchman. ‘The power of absolution is carefully 
ascribed to God, and not to the priest, and the declaration of that 
absolution made conditional on hearty repentance,—a condition 
under which we doubt if Mr. Martineau himself would hesitate 
to assure any oppressed and despairing man of God’s forgiveness. 
As regards, however, the mediatorial conception of Christ's oflice, 
we freely admit that it is of the very essence of the National 
Church’s creed, and that it would be almost impossible for a sin- 
cere Unitarian to adopt the forms of prayer which embody it 
without conscious insincerity. And we need hardiy say that we 
go the full length with Mr. Martineau’s fine assertion that 
‘whoever is still possessed by the Puritan feeling, and stands in 
prayer before the all-holy Vresence, is powerless to pretend, 
or to recite, or to lie; he cannot shape his lips except to 
the thing which is, or seek harmony with the infinitely 
True, by becoming the organ of the consciously false.” But 
admitting this, to the full, granting that worship as the 
highest expression of the soul’s faith cannot properly contain any 
language which rings false and unworthy of that faith to any one 
who uses it, there still remains the questicn as to the kind of 
defivition to be put on the language of worship ; and here we must 
say that, as it seems to us, the tendency of the chief Dissenting 
sects, and of none so much as the Unitarians, is to condition for a 
sort of definition totally inapplicable to subjects raised so high 
above our compreliension, though not our apprehension, to cate- 
chize their own minds as to their beliefs more as if those beliefs 
admitted of the finest shades of delicate discrimination, than as if 
they concerned common objects of trust as far beyond our defiui- 
tion as they are above our power. No doubt the Unitarian will 
reply that this is precisely his charge against the theology of the 
Church,—-that it defines the indefiuable, that it treats the 
mysterious as if it almitted of scientific division, that it knows 
too much of the secrets of God. And such an accusation is 
clearly plausible enough, not only on the part of Unitarians, as 
against ‘Trinitarians and believers in the mediation of Christ; but 





on the part of ** Aguostics,” believers iu the Inscrutable, as against 
Unitarians and Theists, ‘The answer given by religious men to the 
question iow much God has revealed to us of Himself, and the 
manner of that answer, are doubtless some of the highest tests of 
the sobriety of human reason, though the reply is given in such 
different terms by different men. But as it seems to us, the 
Churches which estimate the revelation of God at what we may 
call a minimum, do so far less on the ground that it defies ade- 
quate expression, even the most reverent, than on the ground that 
each individual is bound to attach a precise meaning of his own 
to everything he utters in worship, and to reject every ex- 
pression not entirely corresponding with his own intellectual 
and moral condition under which we defy 


xperience,—a 


The difficulties of those Churches which minimize revelation 
seem to be far less due to a dislike of what divides 
men of substantially identical faiths, than to a dread lest 
religious emotion should ever get the upper hand of intellec 
tual criticism. ‘Take, for instance, a very remarkable oe 
fession by Mr. Martineau himself, of the intellectual fastidiousness 
shown by Unitarian Churches as to the language of their worship, 
In a recent letter to the Inquirer, we find him making the following 
curious and candid statement in relation to the use of liturgical 
. ‘ . 5 
forms of prayer by Unitarian Churches :— 

“1 confess that I regard it as proved by experience that among ys 
there is no longer the unity of thought and feeling which alone can 
give dignity and power to a common form. Our liturgies are sg 
numerous that it would almost seem as if each minister would in time 
print his own prayers; and the chief benefit of a Prayer-book, the 
union and spiritual education of a people upon one elevated model is 
thus forfeited; while tho freshness and flexibility of personal prayer 
are also lost. And even the multiplication of books does not meet our 
varieties, for in each congregation, it seems, new scruples arise about 
the contents of its own form. The attempt to introduce printed forms 
into our churches has afforded evidence which would be ludicrous, if jt 
were not sad, of the religious disintegration produced amongst us by 
the excessive force of individuality.” 

Now that is not only candid, but seems to us full of instruction as 
to the danger of carrying a morbid intellectual criticism into the 
region of religious feeling and faith. Anyone who knows the ques- 
tions discussed in the highly cultivated Unitarian circles will know 
what kind of difficulties Mr. Martineau alludes to, that they include 
scruples as to the recognition in prayer of any special Proyi- 
dence, especially of any Providence watching over material wants, 
often even (though certainly not among those who have followed 
Mr. Martineau’s teaching) of any free-will or positive guilt in man 
and displeasure in (rod at such guilt, at all, and very generally indeed 
of anything in Revelation which transcends in any degree the ordi- 
nary course of nature. Now, of course, the doubts implied in such 
scruples as these are very deep and real, and where seriously enter- 
tained they must necessarily be fatal to the sincere adoption of 
almost any form, however wide, of Christian worship, but that 
illustrates precisely what we mean as to the extreme individualism 
of modern Dissent. Is it possible to conceive common worship 
without large common assumptions as to God and his doings 


for man? If large common assumptions cannot be made, of 


' course there is an end of the matter; it is simply hopeless for 


a number of men starting on religious speculation, almost, as it 
were, de novo, and without agreeing to any common basis of 


‘religious fact, to be able to combine in prayer at all. Only 


where there is a large common ground of this kind is a 
comprehensive Church possible; and where there is, surely 
it is fitting that the language of devotion should be used 
in a spirit as little critical, as desirous, at least, to 
be comprehensive, as is possible. Now, our impression is 
that the disintegration of religious belief which, as Mr. Mar- 
tineau confesses, has gone so very far amongst Unitarians, 
has, even among those Churches which are nearer to the National 
Church, and even within the National Church itself, created a good 
deal of disposition to use the language of devotion in the fasti- 
dious spirit of speculating minds starting de novo on a construc- 
tive scheme of their own, and so greatly enhanced the difficulties of 
union, and the danger of further subdivision. Our position simply 
is, that while Mr. Martineau is unanswerable while protesting 
against a hollow conformity to language which violates the reli- 
gious feeling of the worshipper, he himself somewhat encourages 
the disposition to interpret devotional language with scientific 
nicety, and so raise under the plea of personal sincerity difli- 
culties which ought not to exist at all. We regard the 
charge of sacerdotalism which he brings against the common 
Church services as an illustration of this disposition to import 
controversial meaning into words of worship, and while we quite 
admit that the worship of Christ and the constant reference to his 
mediation must necessarily shut out Unitarians from habitual 
communion with those who accept these assumptions as true, we 
hold it right to put the most catholic possible interpre- 
tation on the language of prayer, and to give no encour- 
agement to the disposition to make stumbling-blocks of 
every ambiguous word. Clearly it is impossible for Chris- 
tians to worship together at all if every individual creed 
is to be gratified by hesitating concessions to its scruples ; 
and yet it would seem that something of the controver- 
sial spirit which finds a difficulty in every religious assump- 
tion, and analyzes all the words of devotion as if they 
vere words of science, is too often imported into the 
discussion of forms of worship that could have no meall- 
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ioe at all if they were not built up on a very considerable 

und of common belief. Mr. Martineau seldom gives way to 
gach a spirit. His ‘ historical conscience’ is usually as liberal as it 
js manly. But surely when he charges the English Church with 
being sacerdotal in essence, on the ground that the High-Church 
party bave found nothing in the phraseology of its ordinary 
services to exclude their hypothesis, and have found some- 
thing in one of the purely clerical services to favour it, 
he is treating the Liturgy on principles which must be 
fatal to all liturgies,—nay, on the very principles which ave 
fatal to all liturgies in his own Church. If you are to 
pray by the light of collated passages which prove to you 
that certain words seem to mean, somewhere else, what you 
do not mean and need not mean here, you cannot pray at all. 
Admitting all that Mr. Martineau says so justly and powerfully on 
behalf of Dissent, is he not conscious of having, in his just indig- 
pation against the drift of Mr. Arnold, a little underrated the 
unreasonable contentiousness of the spirit which drives the life out 
of modern worship,—in the Church as well as out of it,—and 
given his own sanction to it in one particular case ? 


FRENCH MEN-SERVANTS. 
& PFPPLACKWOOD ” is not exactly the place where one would 
expect to find a very resolute article in favour of the 
principle of social equality, but there is such an article in this 


month’s number, and very pleasant, kindly, chatty, instructive | 


nonsense it is, nonsense such as most people will be much the 
better for reading. ‘The writer—presumably a woman, because 
she tells little domestic stories so well, and is so deliciously certain 
of the proper deductions to be drawn from them—thinks she has 


solved the great Servant mystery, and can explain why the average | 


English servant—man-servant especially—is so very uncomfort- 
able a being, while the average French servant is so very helpful 
and pleasant, and even affectionate. It is all owing to the idea 
of equality, which does exist in France, and does not exist in 
England. A French servant is a citizen, an elector, an equal as 
regards every position except the one he has temporarily con- 
sented to fill; and therefore his master treats him kindly, 
and talks to him, and lets him smile at a good story even when 
waiting at table ; and therefore Pierre or Francois is obliging and 
accommodating, and will do work not in his department, and 
will nurse you if you are sick, will mourn over your misfortunes, 
and will generally show himself the most acceptable of humble 
friends, Lis independence is a bother, no doubt, and sometimes 
seems to Englishmen, with their narrow exclusiveness, almost 
impertinent, the mutual relation not justifying the butler in 
advising Madame not to give a party because it is so expensive, or 
turning Madame’s mother from the door because he was certain 
Madame was engaged and would be bored with her visit ; but 
still it does produce willingness, and that is the great point. This 
willingness arises entirely, thinks the essayist, from the sense on 
both sides that, except in their momentary relation, both are equal, 
both men, both entitled to every privilege they can compass ; and 
as a deduction from this, from the habit of according liberty to ser- 
vants, of letting them do as they like outside the contract in a way 
which would be denounced im this country as monstrous and im- 
moral, There is practically no such thing as a “character ” obtain- 
able with a Parisian servant, and both sexes after bed-time, which 
is early, consider themseives at their own disposal, and are from the 
arrangement of the houses and the specialities of French manners 
entirely beyond control or supervision. ‘They do as they like, as 
they would in their own houses, go out or stay in, or visit each 
other at discretion, and having liberty, seldom or comparatively 
seldom, abuse it. ‘They are, in fact, in all ways members of the 
household, humble friends, and like humble friends, are very 
rarely presuming. ‘* Equality between master and man is a reality 
in France, but it is an equality of a special character, which evi- 
dences itself in a peculiar manner. It in no way involves a shade 
of doubt as to the temporary superiority of the employer over the 
employed ; it in no way diminishes the habitual deference and re- 
Spect of manner which is expected from a servant; it in no way 
affects the privilege of the master to command, or the duty of the 
Servant to obey ; but it maintains intact between the two the pre- 
existing abstract truth that in morals and in law one is a3 good as 
the Other ; it preserves unweakened and undisputed an interior 
Privilege Which is above all momentary relations ; it covers the 
dignity of the server towards the served, and keeps them both 
assured that directly they separate their relative positions will 
once more become identical—not, of course in the passing accident 


of social rank, but in the universal bond of common humanity. | 


| Hence it is that we see French masters so often friendly with their 
| servants ; hence it is that we hear them talk together about the 
affairs of the family; hence it is that service in France so fre- 
quently assumes almost the form of affectionate intimacy.” 

[t isa very pleasant picture which the writer draws, and on 
some points of it we entirely agree with her. French servants, if 
treated in the way they approve, are, next to Italian servants, the 
pleasantest in the world; while English servants—always with 
exceptions—have but one pleasant thing about them, their perfect 
efficiency within the narrow limit of their own departments; but 

' we cannot agree with her as to the cause of all this. There is no 
proof that the morgue of the British master is distasteful to the 
British servant—indeed silent masters are often much liked—and 
none that he would prefer the French form of the relation, with 
its ease of manner and incessant demands upon his time. It is 
not the absence of equality which makes the English servant in so 
many cases grumpy and suspicious and resolute not to step one 
inch out of his path, for in England his legal equality is quite 
as complete in France, and in America he realizes that fact 
to himself even more fully, He is his master’s equal, 
in his own eyes and his neighbours. And yet in America 
/a native American man-servant with a white skin is scarcely 
|found, and when discovered is, by universal consent, the 
most intolerable of created beings. It is not that he wants high 
wages, or dainty food, or short hours; he could have all those 
| things at will if he would only contract for them, but that he is 
unwilling, resents his own obedience, hates his employer for 
employing him, and believes that he is always being ‘‘ done.” There 
is nothing the matter, perhaps, with the man himself. As clerk he 
would be most efficient, civil, and obliging —though kindliness, not 
obligingness, is the American social virtue—but domestic service 
seems to take all the social virtues out of him, to turn his blood 
into gall, and keep his temper perpetually in a simmering con‘li- 
tion. Ifow does want of equality account for this? The 
American is quite as ready to be easy with his servant as tho 
Frenchman—allowing always, as his children, for instance, would 
allow, for the difference of national temperament and mode of 
manifesting respect—while the American servant is far less under 
the compulsion of pecuniary circumstances than the Frenchman. 
Yet all the evils which we complain of in England are found to 
exist in an exaggerated degree within the United States, to such a 
degree indeed as often to overcome the rooted dislike of Northerners 
to coloured servants. No position in the world would be more 
comfortable, or better paid, or less hampered by social or legal 
inequalities than that of the American man-servant who, say in 
Boston, would consent to behave like the Frenchman, but no 
money, or treatment, or anything else would buy such a man, 
except of course in some rare and most exceptional instance. Why? 

The explanation is not, we believe, in the character of the 
master at all—though, of course, a kindly master is better liked 
than an unkindly one, and so on—for English masters sometimes 
get on excellently with foreign servants, and succeed with their 
workmen better than any other masters do; nor in any institu- 
tion, be it equality or anything else—there is no equality in 
Russia, where servants are like Frenchmen—but in some inherent 
feature, defect, or superfluity in the character of the race, which 
in some way unfits it for domestic service. What that feature is 
has puzzled observers for years, and more especially observers 
who are aware that in the matter of temper the Englishman has, 
as against many foreign servants, Swiss and Germans, for example, 
decidedly the advantage ; but we suspect we all seek for the ex- 


plavation a little too far afield. Is not the answer the old one, 
that the Anglo-Saxon cares for liberty more than any other ad- 
vantage, and feels liberty more restrained by constant consileration 
for an individual will than by any amount of work, however 
monotonous, if only regulated by rule? His whole history shows 
that he will obey any law, however harsh, sooner than any indi- 
vidual, however lenient, and the character which produces that 
result in great affairs will produce it even more markedly in small 
ones. Englishwomen have less of this instinct, and consequently 
make quite as good servants as Frenchwomen, w'io, as the writer in 
Blackwood admits, do not get on with their mistresses as the men- 
servants do with their masters. Personal service involves 
perpetual slight interferences with liberty, with the right 
of self-ownership, and consequently it is disliked, and cither 
avoided, as in America, or, asin England, submitted to with a dull 
sense of indignity leading to perpetual suspicion, irritability, and 
sulkiness. ‘Ihe deepest wrath of an English servant is always 
excited by being, as he says, “ drove,” and while the annals of our 
Army are unstained by mutiny, the murder of non-commissioned 
ollicers, of the men whose duty it is directly to “interfere” with 
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the privates, has been of very frequent occurrence. French ser- | tians ; every time the colossus breathes, the little people tremble,” 
vice is not light, as the writer in Llackwood indeed admits, and | Those words are a sufficient certificate of Rossel’s character ag g 
the majority of English servants, if driven about as French | genuine Frenchman, and they destroy all suspicion of any desire 
servants are driven about, would not, we imagine, find | on his part to detract from the greatness of his country, 
much compensation in liberty to laugh. English domestic | Whether it be excess of confidence in his own people or error of 
drill is, no doubt, absurdly strict, and so is the line of | judgment, his very pride and moderation lend weight to hig 
social demarcation; but neither is stricter at home than’ plan. It is simply this:—Instead of the heavy drafts of 80,000, 
elsewhere, where it apparently creates no irritation. The 100,000, or 140,000 men per annum, which the later conscriptions 
cause lies deeper, in the very centre of the national character, in | have exacted from the people, he would take only 30,000; but he 
the quality which has made us great, and kept us disorganized, would abolish substitution absolutely, and compel the 30,000 to 
and rendered us so intolerant, that although we wander every- serve for eight years. Ile would raise the pay both of officers and 
where and multiply everywhere, there is nowhere on earth a com- | privates, andaim at keeping up a permanent force of 300,000 
munity of ten thousand English-speaking persons obeying any law | regulars. Of course this body would receive the best possible 
they have not made, or submitting to any individual will. |instruction and training, would be kept engaged solely in 
| military duty, and would, therefore, not act as a police or 
| an industrial force in any way. In short, the 300,000 men would 

ROSSEL’S PLAN FOR A FRENCH ARMY. be a complete and efficient army, as little onerous as it is conceiy- 

PPAUE Parisian Commune rallied to itself, at least, one man of | able any army could be to the country. ‘Lhe serious and thorny 
uncommon character, Captain Rossel ; and perhaps the worst | problem of providing officers and arranging a system of promotion 

use to which the French (rovernment could put him would be to | is not worked out, but like most soldiers, Rossel distrusts pure com- 
kill him. A young man of dauntless spirit and large capacity, he | petitive examination, and even inclines, heretically, towards a very 
belongs to the severe typ2 of French officers, who are the masters | guarded mode of election, at least with respect to a limited portion. 
and not the slaves of their profession, who are soldiers by instinct | But, it will be said, 300,000 men for France, facing powers armed to 
and education, but who at the same time do not sacrifice the State | the teeth, isa weak force. Rossell perceives and provides against 
to “ the Service.” Nothing could be farther removed from ‘ mili- | that objection by suggesting a strong backing of militia, He 
tarism ” than the mind of Captain Rossel, yet, short of the highest would raise militia by hundreds of thousands, would subject them 
genius, it would be difficult to find one who possesses in a greater | to limited but continuous instruction, forty days in two periods of 
degree the wholesome side of the esprit militaire. To him the Army is | twenty annually, and give them the best officers and instructors 
an agency subordinate to and not above the State, and he habitually | that circumstances would permit. The net result, if the plan could 
thinks of it and reasons about it as something which it were well | be carried out, would be this:—France would have a standing 
to get rid of altogether, but which it is most needful to have; and | Army so effectively constructed and trained, that at the first siga 
regarding it from this high political point of view, he arrives at | of danger the Militia could be summoned, and as it were absorbed 
conclusions more nearly akin to English than to the ordinary | in the Regular Army; for the latter would have to supply both 
ran of French thinkers. From his prison at Versailles he has | the o‘licers and instructors needed to complete the organization, 
sent forth a little book which, abounding in strong thoughts, | In other words, war or danger of war would find France with 
rarely passes the limits of a wise moderation. A thorough a splendid body of soldiers, able at once to appropriate and 
soldier, he yet tells the people that if they would escape | utilize a fairly-trained and immense body of infantry, com- 
future danger, military questions must no longer be treated as| posed of the young men not included in the sedentary na- 
mysteries, but come under the influence of intelligent public | tional guard. ere it is necessary to observe that Rossel 
opinion ; and he lays it down that it is dangerous in a democracy | would have the special services—artillery, engineers, cavalry— 
to leave exclusively in the hands of a class of ‘ spécialistes” | maintained always in strength out of all proportion to the standing 
knowledge which is most important to the safety of the State, | infantry. He does not dream of making militia cavalry and 
adding that, intelligent, these specialists would be usurpers ; negli- | artillery; but relies on the militia to furnish the infantry, the 
geut, more dangerous than traitors. ‘This is novel doctrine in | most easily manufactured arm of the service. ‘ One may be born 
France, especially from the pen of a man who rates as highly as | a cook,” he observes, “* but not born a trooper, or an engineer, 
any one the absolute necessity pressing on all nations to maintain | or a gunner; ” these are trades to be learned before they can be 
a sound and instructed army, and a complete knowledge of war in | practised, and therefore these arms must be permanently main- 
the superior ranks. |tained. ‘The militia would have to be paid for service. The 

But what kind of army? As military institutions are not the | problem in 1868, he sharply remarks, was to present France with 
beeall and end-all of this accomplished soldier, he sees the distinct | 500,000 men, on condition that they cost nothing to the budget, 
connection between the proportions of the public force and the and did not take the citizen from his business, ‘To have 
character of the public policy, the interdependence between State | soldiers without instructing them or paying for them,—that 
aims and State means. If your policy is repressive at home, | was the impracticable programme imposed by circumstances.” Of 
active, provoking, aggressive abroad, a numerous and powerful | course it failed, and doubtless Rossel’s plan, whatever its defects 
regular army is needful; if the defence of the country is the | in a military and national point of view, would have lessened, if it 
main, but not the only object, a lesser regular army and a sub- | had not averted the failure. Whether France, under M. Thiers 
stantial militia are amply sufficient. In March, 1870, Rossel or any other probable ruler, is likely to adopt a scheme based 
held the lofty doctrine that the apprehension with which | avowedly on a defensive policy may be reasonably questioned; but 
France was regarded in Europe should have led her to} whatever project is ultimately fashioned and set in operation, 
reduce her armaments far more than foreign nations; and) France will be wise if she insists that the work shall be undertaken 
he thought that the country, longing for continuous peace, | in a spirit like that which animates Rossel’s little book ; and not 
was wearied out with the barren and onerous sacrifices of men, | France alone, but another nation would benefit by drinking at the 
time, and money which for twenty years had been exacted, on the | same source. 
pretext tliat it was necessary to keep up a dominant military | 








power. ‘The maintenance of an army in excess of what was CORRESPONDENCE 
demanded for the defence of the country he declared to be the | retake ss ; ' 

Ny; “mth, ari _ aj j i 2 excite 
ultima ratio of Imperial home and foreign policy, and in the excite- | IN SEARCH OF SCOTCH SERMONS. 
ment attending an apparent return to less despotic government he | (From 4 Connesroxpest) 


foresaw the reduction, even partial suppression, of standing armies | London, November 2. 

in France. Here we have the key to Rossel’s system, eminently LIKE most other persons, I have often heard the praises of Scotch 
moderate and politic, a non-aggressive foreign policy, a free Sermons sung by Scotchmen. My Scotch friends have frequently 
government at home, and a relatively small but well built- told me that, unlike the discourses prepared for English palates, 
up Army backed by a numerous and substantial Militia. It the weekly theological dish of Scotchmen was always mixed, like 
need not be said how great a change would take place in Opie’s paints, with brains. Although I might not like the taste, 
Europe, were it once possible to believe that the French, without | I could not, they said, accuse the food of want of flavour. ‘They 
abating one jot of their dignity or sacrificing a particle of the admitted that the viands were sometimes a little hard and dry, 
national honour, would cease to have a foreign policy the end of requiring much mastication, much painful exercise of organs 
which is French aggrandizement. ‘To show that Rossel is as | emasculated by the milk-and-water diet prepared by Episcopalian 
French as it is possible to be, we need only quote these words:— chefs. Cheered by this assurance, I anticipated with delight the 
‘* The least movement in France causes sommersaults in Europe. Sabbath exercise which I should enjoy during my first visit to 
France may be likened to Gulliver pegged down by the Lillipu- | Scotland, and I endeavoured to get my dull Southron wits into & 
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4itting 
Calvinism. 

My first Scotch Sunday was spent at Dalmally, a quiet little 
village at the foot of a noble amphitheatre of sombre mountains 
which rise peak after peak in purple glory. On the day that we 
saw the scene, the solemn heads of the hills were visited from time 
to time by fleecy, slow-sailing clouds, and the dark rampart was 





state to receive a steady flow of the pure waters of logical 


proken here and there by valleys that lead in hazy blueness to | 


unknowa regions of beauty. Away to the west stretched the 
long winding waters of Loch Awe, its silvery surface broken by 
jslands thick with trees. From its wooded banks to the feet of 
éhe dark hills, spread out like the waves of a purple sea, a wide extent 
of moor ruddy with heather, gray with rough boulders, dotted with 
small white and brown sheep and clean Highland cattle, made fasci- 
pating by their shaggy coatsand humorouscountenances. Amidst this 
sceneof loveliness I found my first Scotch sermon. It was preached 
in the small Free Kirk, a building raised a few steps above the 
country road which leads across the mountains to Glenorchy and 
the shores of Loch Lomond. There were two services a day, the 
first in Gaelic at noon, the second in English at two o'clock ; and, 
since we “‘ had no Gaelic,” we selected the English service. We 
entered the kirk with an old Highlander who was dressed in 
coarse home-spun clothes, dyed with the home-made heather dye 
of a yellow-brown colour, and bearing with it that smell of the 
peat-reek which always greets you as you pass each Highland 
peasant. His companion was a Scotch terrier, who entered the 
kirk with the air of accustomed privilege. ‘The terrier was mani- 
festly a Presbyterian. ‘The interior of the little kirk was very 
plain. We found unpainted deal seats with strait backs, and neither 
cushion nor footstool, at the end a box-like pulpit, and over that 
asmall round window. ‘he minister was a stranger from Perth- 
shire, and belonged, we were told, to the United Presbyterian 
Church. He was an old man, with a noble face and long soft 
white hair, which glittered like a halo in the light that fell upon 
him from the window above his head. He wore no robes, being 
clad in his ordinary dress of black cloth, and white tie. We com- 
menced worship by singing four verses from one of the metrical 
versions of the Psalms, to a slow chant-like melody through which 
there ran an even beat, as the congregation paused together to take 
breath between each syllable. ‘The minister then read a chapter 
from the Old Testament, describing the faithfulness of the God of 
Israel, and the greatness of his power to shield His chosen people 
in time of danger, and to punish them for sin. ‘Then we all stood 
reverently whilst the old man poured out an appeal to the King of 
Kings for all those in authority, for all teachers and ministers, 
for all the faithful people, wheresoever they might be scattered, 
that the light might arise and shine to the ends of the earth, 
and the whole world be filled with the glory of the Lord. 
The exercise over, we all settled into our places with a decorous 
eagerness to give full attention to the sermon, the great event of the 
“Sabbath.” Anda wonderful sermon it was! ‘And the Lord 
said unto Moses, ‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward’” (Exodus xiv. 15), was the text. ‘The old minister spoke 
of the mighty power of that God whom the Israelites worshipped, 


of the strength that had upheld them in all their struggles, and | 


the love that had followed them to comfort and sustain. He told 
4s how all faithful followers were bound to obey a command given 
by their Supreme Leader. Move we must in some direction, along 
the path which all the great and good of every nation had trod, 
and which led to peace and safety ; or along a road chosen by our- 
selves which was full of perils, and led to misery. Then, with 


passionate language, the preacher warned us how full of danger and | 


folly was the attempt to go forward on any other way than that 
‘chosen by God; how, if we followed the guidance of our own 
desires, our road must lead like that of the Prodigal’s to a life empty 


of joy, to the unsatisfied cravings even for swine’s food, and finally | 
to one sure end too terrible for description. In the low simple | 


tone of a narrator, he told the story of the Prodigal, of his bright 


and joyful manhood, possessed of youth, and strength and wealth, | 


his eager pursuit after happiness, his bitter disappointment, and 
abject misery ; then the rise of a clearer light and purer will, and the 
final resolve to turn back and confess his folly toa Father who loved 
him to the end. ‘The whole story was given with extraordinary 


power and exquisite choice of words, and with a condensed and re- | 


strained enthusiasm which made the thoughts glow. ‘Ihe whole 
Sene,—the little church with its rough stone walls and unpainted 
Seats, the careworn looking men and women in coarse home-spun 
clothes, —was beautiful in its touching simplicity and fervent piety. 
Through the open door and the small-paned windows we could 
see the purple sides and blue peaks of the mountains; while the 


melancholy cadence of the Psalms and the thrilling tones of the , 


| old minister harmonized with the Sabbath hush which seemed to 
_ brood over the scene. Such an occasion makes one faintly under- 
stand the profound enthusiasm with which religious Scotland 
looks back to the days of the Covenant, when the followers of 
Cameron and Peden went to the hill-side with the Bible in one 
| hand and the sword in the other, to fight for the Kirk of Christ 
against the dominion of Prelacy. 

Our next Sunday was spent at Portree, that small rough village 
of three shops, three hotels, and a few rows of cottages, the 
| capital of Skye. As we walked to the Free Kirk we spoke of the 
| beautiful sermon of the Sunday before, and wondered whether we 
should hear a second like it. My companion was a Scotchman, 

one of those rare individuals who have mastered that most intri- 
| cate of human studies, the history of the Kirk, and all its divisions 
into Old Lights, New Lights, Old Seceders and New Seceders, 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers, Moderates, U.P.’s, and Free 
Churchmen. With much enthusiasm he described the aptitude of 
_the Scotch people for theology, praised the ability of the ministers, 
and told me how their well thought-out and well reasoned ser- 
mons had educated the intellects of their flocks a thousand times 
_ better than the ministrations of the English Church had educated 
| the English people. He spoke of the keen pleasure which, after a 
long absence in England, he drew from the thought that he 
‘should hear from the pulpit clearly defined and logical thought. 
We found in the church but a scanty congregation, two or three 
pews of well-dressed people, the families of well-to-do tradesmen, 
| the hotel-keepers and farmers, half-a-dozen peasants and fishers, 
/and perhaps a dozen children, who came in shyly, most of them 
| holding a big black Bible carefully wrapped in a pockethandker- 
chief. I was impatient for the Psalms to be ended and the 
chapters read, that I might listen to some logical exposition 
}of Calvinism. The sermon began with an encouragingly 
long text divided into many heads. ‘The first head was 
dissected, but the dismemberment which followed was the work of 
a weak and unskilful hand, the operation being supplemented by 
the usual number of clerical platitudes ornamented by copious 
texts. ‘The second and third head met with the same fate. Why 
| the text was divided into heads, or what connection one had with 
| another, or why they were discussed, or what was the argument, 
or what was proved, I could not discover. It was clear that the 
| preacher had done a great deal of work; there were plenty of 
| chips and shavings, but under the rubbish I could discover no 
| form or likeness of anything. In some perplexity I asked myself 
_ whether the fault could lie in my Southron want of comprehension, 
| and I looked aside to see what effect the sermon was producing on 
my companion. He was taking refreshment in a sound sleep. 

So far I had sought in vain for the typical Scotch sermon, for 
Calvinism given with the hard, dry, well-knit logic with which 
' an able counsel for the defence or the prosecution might state his 
case. Each Sunday had brought with it a surprise. It is the 
unexpected that always happens, says the French proverb, 
and so I found it. The greatest surprise, however, came 
with the third Sunday. On Saturday we had, as we 
thought, left the beaten tracks and all tourists to plunge into the 
remote valley of Glengarry for a quiet Sunday. Here surely, 
in this out-of-the-way place, we might find a pure rill of 
‘unadulterated Presbyterianism. Little did we dream, as we drove 
on that Saturday afternoon to the inn, up the narrow valley, with 
its winding river and wild lonely mountain-sides thick with pine 
woods, what dignitary was in the glen, possibly engaged at that 
very time in meditating over the sermon of the morrow. At 
dinner a fellow-tourist asked us quite simply whether we were 
going to hear ‘the Archbishop” next day. No, we were going 
to the Established Church—that is, of course, the Presbyterian— 
the only onein the valley. ‘* Well,” said the tourist, ‘ you will 
hear the Archbishop of York there, for he is to preach to-morrow !” 
Shades of John Knox and Jenny Geddes! what is a live Arch- 
bishop of York doing in the land for which you fought and 
wrestled, and threw cutty-stools, that the demon of Prelacy should 
‘not enter? Our astonishment knew no bounds, and of course we 
' went to witness this great phenomonon. ‘The Kirk of Glengarry 
is a pretty little building, of a mildly gothic description, with visible 
rafters, arched windows, and freshly varnished wood for pews and 
pulpit. A few moments after we were seated, Dr. ‘Thomson 
entered, in his plain walking dress, ascended the pulpit stairs, 
and gave out the Psalm. ‘The lawn sleeves were utterly invisible ; 
nothing but a frock-coated minister was before us. ‘The service 
followed according to the usual Presbyterian form. The British 
public must by this time be thoroughly well acquainted, even to 
the minutest particular, with what the Right Reverend Prelate 
did and said, did not do, and did not say in that memorable little 
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kirk of Glengarry. 
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I forgot John Knox, and Jenny Geddes, with | guess rightly that I bothered my audience and am bothered myself 
her historic stool. Ihe fierce fights against Prelacy and the | about the Agricultural Labourer; that I grope in the dark abies 
Mass-book faded out of sight, and away from the buzz of church- for light. If I ask leave to bother your readers for a few lines it 
men’s talk and the echo of Convocation orations, common-sense | is in more hope of gaining light than of giving it; but I do wish 
and simple charity seemed human possibilities. Alas! on my to state one or two facts. 

return to town, when once more within earshot of Church Papers,, You advise me to try the experiment of giving to a dozen 
I found that sectarian intolerance held still its place as chief | labourers half an acre of land, and you say they will be as om. 
corner-stone in the ecclesiastical structure, and that the right | fortable as skilled artizans. Are artizans generally more comfort. 
reverend pioneers of this new land of liberty seemed ashamed of | able than good men in the country under good masters ? 

the fresh fields into which they had entered, and were even ready | I am not quite sure that I understand your suggestion aright 

to apologize for what I, in my ignorance, had deemed a worthy Do you propose that the half-acre should be given outright in fee. 
deed. 


simple, or on lives? or given (i.c., lent) in exchange for work done 
; . ? 
In a week’s time we were at Aberdeen, that town famous for | 


so long as the work shall be honestly done? or do you mean that 
granite and brains. The granite we saw in every street and every the land should be let at afair rent?* In almost all these forms } 
house; the brains were also visible in the words and manners of 


have witnessed the experiment in action. 
the Aberdonians with whom I talked. But neither granite nor} Sixty years ago, before allotments were common, my father, 
brains were apparent in the sermon we heard in the Rev. Dr. ’s from an instinctive sense of justice and benevolence, while paying 
church. The Doctor himself, I believe, is an able man, and so 


full wages and more, gave about an acre of rough land in the 
emphatic a rhetorician that he has been known to speak of the Somerset hill country (in the sense of free use without rent) to 
Pope as “ that infatuated old fool ;” but on that afternoon he did industrious men; the benelit was considerable in checking 
not preach, and his place was taken by a young man whose dis- | pauperism. Farmers in the hill country often give their men a 
course bloomed with flowers of rhetoric which had neither stem quarter of an acre of potato ground rent-free; it is a gain of 
nor root, and sparkled with similes which served to darken rather | several pounds per annum. 
than elucidate his meaning. Mountains and rocks, tossing waves In Cornwall, my father leased spots of land, from four to ten 
and reeling ships, flaming beacons and crackling combustibles, | acres, on a barren moor on three lives to working-men, chiefly 
riven thunder-cloud and wildly-tearing tornado, all were jumbled | miners. ‘They built their houses, put up their fences. Many of 
together to point his moral. He enlisted in his service earth, air, | them are now thriving, with land as clean as a garden, first-rate 
fire, and water, the stars of heaven and the fish of the sea. I clovers and roots. When allotments at a fair rent became com- 
entirely forget what was the drift of the sermon. It is possible) mon, my father adopted that plan, as, on the whole, the most 
that the minister himself could follow the argument of the sermon, | beneficial, especially when land is good and farmed by men of 
but to me, and, I feel sure, to the bulk of the congregation, it was, | capital, as it is hereabouts. 
and still is, unknown. No rents were more cheerfully paid than those of his “ half-acre 
The best sermon that we heard in Aberdeen was in the Old Town | farmers,” as they called themselves. I met 200 of them last 
Cathedral, a fine building of reddish-gray granite.’ It dates from | Thursday, paying rents varying from four shillings to thirty ; the 
the fourteenth century, but tradition says that, on the spot where it | majority seven shillings and sixpence or ten shillings. Hundreds 
stands, one of St. Columba’s monks first preached Christianity to of landowners are doing the same. The Duke of Bedford, I 
the wild savages of the eastern coast. ‘The story adds that St. understand, has 800 such tenants near Tavistock alone. The 
Columba commanded one of his monks to leave the sacred island of benefit of these allotments may be about 2s. per week, and thou- 
Iona, and travel across the mainland towards the rising sun, till he sands of labourers occupy cottages worth half-a-crown or three 
should find a stream shaped like a crozier. Here he was to stop, 


shillings a week, paying one shilling or living rent-free. 
preach to the barbarians, and erect a small church. Looking | Why, then, if we are acting on your plan, are we still bothered ? 
from the cathedral wall and through the trees that surround the Speaking for myself alone, I am disheartened to see in many 
stream, we could see its clear waters in the form of a bow, which | labourers so little Selbst-stiindigkeit, so little self-respect, so little pride 
the eye of the faithful at once recognizes as the bend of the crozier in keeping off the pauper list as their fathers did ; but I think it is 
prophetically described by the Celtic saint. A great part of the Worse with many artizans. Oue of our ablest workmen was earn- 
cathedral was destroyed by Cromwell's soldiers. | ‘The only part ing 18s. a week last winter on sewage works. Frost set in. He 
now left is the broad nave, with its rows of grand massive pillars. | was immediately begging of the curate of the parish. Some of 
Of internal decoration there is none. There are plain wooden our jobbing men who earn 15s. a week are the best customers of 
pews and an ugly pulpit; but, strange to relate, the light fell on the public-house. Nota few ‘stay-at-home ” workmen, on nominal 
these signs of Presbyterian severity through a recently erected money wages of 10s. a week, bring up large families respecta- 
painted window, decidedly Preraphaelite in pattern. Indeed, bly, and I know some who have large sums in the savings’ bank. 
the saint’s long neck and curious choice of coloured garments Our improvidence, where it exists, is not for want of the means of 
suggested Mr. Rossetti as the designer. In this church education ; we have had excellent schools, well supported by all 
the sermon was neither logical, argumentative, nor rhe- | Classes, well attended, well looked after, for sixty years. 
torical, but strictly business-like. ‘The minister wished to 





Will you let me put before you another picture drawn from my 
organize or re-organize his Sabbath-schools, and he went into local experience? Ina pastoral district near Exmoor there has 
the details of the scheme with a plain matter-of-factness which been no resident landowner for twenty years; farms are small, 
was so truly admirable as to recall the business faculty of the rents are high, but on lease ; the Church is inactive ; no schools ; 
London School Board. Regulations for the teachers, regulations the sons live with their parents and work on the farms, instead of 
for the scholars were laid down, the hours for meeting, the routine marrying early.- The people are more independent, more 
and discipline, were all exhaustively discussed ; the books most industrious, more contented than in places where the poor have 
suitable were produced from some convenient corner of the pulpit, been cared for by the squire and parson from birth to death. 
and their titles and price declared. Indeed, so businesslike was But these hill-eountry folk are, for the most part, teetotallers aud 
the tone, that I could not help expecting that some future teacher voluntary religion is active among them. _ 
or scholar would rise to ask a string of questions, or to offer a I admit that in my imperfect speech I did not make any original 
handful of coppers for the immediate possession of the valuable suggestions. I advocated the freer sale of land to saving and 
little volumes recommended by the minister. rising men; security of capital for tenants; the encouragement 
In all the sermons, the good, the bad, the indifferent, one thing of cow-keeping by small lettings of land or cow-rans ; the sale of 
was always observable—the close attention of the listeners, But milk instead of payment of wages in cider, and generally the 
what I had specially looked for, the typical, logical, closely-argued development of self-govert ment in village communities instead 
Scotch sermon I bad not found, Was I peculiarly unlucky? Or _, Of leauing on the rich or the Union. I do not venture to detain 
dare I venture to whisper the awful suspicion that perhaps the , Y°" while I draw inferences from the facts 1 put before you. I 
logical Scotch sermon is a myth ? A. H.M. | fear I shall still seem groping in the dark; but Iam looking for 
ee light in the direction to which the Prime Minister poiuts in his 
aoa aaa manly peroration at Greenwich. How are we to call out a sense 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. of personal responsibility? How, in this wealthy age, encour- 
ess ‘age honest labour ? Quid leges sine moribus ? Apologizing for 
SIR THOMAS ACLAND AND THE RURAL LABOURER. | trespassing on your space, if you allow me to do so, I am, Sir, Ke., 
- (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] Sprydoncote, Exeter, October 31. Tuomas Dyke ACLAND. 
Srr,—You have done me much honour by noticing a short speech | - - ees 
of mine addressed to my agricultural neighbours. Perhaps you 





* We meant that the land should be let in retail patches at the wholesale price 
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SCIENCE AND THE DENIAL OF DESIGN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

$rn,—There are some comments of yours on the suicide of Samuel 
Howard which I could venture to urge, with your permission, on 
the grave consideration, not only of individual writers, supposed 
to be more or less definitely ‘* Secularists,” but also on anonymous 
writers generally, in certain of your contemporaries, who appear to 
take pleasure at times in insinuating an almost boundless scepti- 
cism, and in practically depreciating humanity to the level of the 
prate creation. Now it must be clearly understood at once that 
this is not a cry for mercy or for quarter. We Christians are 
not in the least afraid of truth. We are quite content that the 
worst should be said that can be said, as long as truth is strictly 
followed. But we must add that where there is admitted un- 
certainty on the one hand, at the most a theory, which may be 
true, but does not admit of possible verification (Professor 


Huxley affirms this much of the Darwinian theory of the self-existent Sir, &e., 


and self-evolving ‘‘ protoplasm”), and on the other hand, the 
existence of an entire society, a vast commonwealth, nay, all | 
modern life, based on the assumption that there is a God, and that 
that God cares for his creatures, a wise man would surely think 
onee, and twice, and even thrice, as Mr. Gladstone says, before he 
seeks to disturb this ground-conviction in the souls of men. It is 
manifest, at a glance, that without this, innumerable lives would 
be all but unbearable. We cannot trust the mere custom or habit 
of existence against the thorough conviction that as far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned all ends here, and therefore that one ina! 
humanly hopeless situation had better cease to be. Further, 
it is clear that we go far to paralyze or deaden the life-spring of 
existence, and vastly diminish the motives for exertion, physical 
or moral, and do our utmost to coarsen the affections, by the 
preaching of a materialistic creed. And after all, those who do | 
this, admit that they are speaking at a venture. The sad de- | 
spairing certainty of Arthur Schopenhauer may seem excusable ; 
but what shall we say to an airy, jaunty, calmly self-sufficient | 
summons to humanity to close the door of the human mind on God | 
and immortality, and come down to the condition of the brute? 

I am not criticizing, be it clearly understood, Mr. Darwin's | 
hypothesis in itself. I believe, indeed, with Dr. Lionel 
Beale, and many other thinkers and observers, that at the farthest | 
limits of time there was always an unfathomable gulf between | 
distinct organisms. We allow of development within the limits of | 
kind, but no farther, and a mysterious law of advance culminat- | 
ingin man. But whatever the origin of man, or of creation, in | 
the second place, we discern a vast and manifest design from first 


; immeasurable weight of responsibility. 


| controversy which is no immediate concern of mine. 
' brains are far more independent and self-willed than most of us 


| suppose. 
| through its pigeon-holes for something quite different, I found that 


| tality, need not be in the slightest degree affected. And it is 
| unphilosophical, to say the least,—it is unworthy of thinkers,— 


to suggest the contrary opinion to vulgar minds, and generalize 
hastily and negatively on insufficient data, or rather no data at 
all. And then these votaries of science, or rather of imagination, 
are surprised that Christian men should not welcome them with 
open arms, and declaim against bigotry and narrowmindedness. 
No, we are not afraid of true science, geology, or physiology, or 
physics. We only ask scientific men, or those who consider them- 
selves such, not to mistake analytic for synthetic power, not to 
substitute a very illogical generalization for very partial observa- 
tions, to be a little more humble and a little more considerate. 
He who saps man’s trust in Providence takes on himself an almost 
Let public writers bear 
this fact in mind, and shrink from the assumption of a kind of 
Papal infallibility ou the side of nihilism and despair.—I am, 
Kibworth, Leicester. Arcuer GURNEY. 





SCHOOL FEES. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR. "] 
Srir,—For some time I determined not to trouble my head with a 
But our 


Mine went its own way, and while I was looking 


in flat disobedience to my orders it had been making up a bundle 
of thoughts on this affair. I do not consider myself answerable 


| for them any more than if I had found them on the road, and the 
| best thing Ican do with them is to send them to you and get 


them off my hands. They presented themselves to me in this 


order :— 
1. The contention of the League that it is a grievance to rate- 


| payers’ consciences to contribute towards the teaching of opinions 


they do not approve goes in its general form a great deal too far, 
and cannot be supported. It is impossible for civilized govern- 
ment to be carried on at all unless citizens put up with the chance 
of the funds contributed by them being in their individual opinions 
more or less misapplied. The League thinks it quite right that we 
should be rated for secular education. Butit is highly improbable 
that we shall all approve unreservedly of the matter and manner 
of the secular teaching. Mr. Freeman's conscience might well be 
exercised at the thought of the kind of English history that may 
be taught at his expense. It is possible to teach even arithmetic 
in a clumsy and misleading manner. And no doubt Mr. Hampden 


to last, continuous, though interrupted, and in the main, pro- | has a genuine conscientious objection to pay for having anybody 
gressive ever; and we do not hesitate to say, with all thinkers taught that the earth is not flat. Certain persons may even enter- 


who have gone before us, that Nature proclaims her God. Against | 
this generalization the urgiug, by Mr. Lewes and others, of ex- 


tain an honest belief that it is bad for pauper children to be taught 


anything at all. But why add instances? ‘The doctrine of the 


ceptional eccentricities, and rudimentary organs undeveloped, and | Leaguers is on a par (as I think you have said) with a Quaker'’s 


embryonic changes, seems to us, to speak the honest truth, an in- 
tellectual impertinence. It amuses rather than alarms us. It does 
not even momentarily disturb. We believe that the affirmative 
and instinctive evidence for God and immortality is simply over- 
whelming. 

Why, then, take the trouble to protest against what we thus 
hold to be the passing delusion of the hour; or at least appeal to 
the moral sense of gainsayers not to seek to strip humanity of 
its spiritual all? Must not science pursue her course relentlessly, 


leaving theology and spiritual aspirations to take care of them- 


selves? Doubtless. But true science does not dogmatize on in- 
sufficient data ; it is not in a hurry to convert possibilities into 
certainties ; it does not carefully ignore whatever does not make | 
for the seeker’s special point of view; it is broad, large-hearted, 
as well as large-minded and impartial. 

Granting the Darwinian thesis fully, to my mind, and to many 
other minds, the evidence of design and of creative power would 
be, if anything, completer. The very letter of the Book of Genesis 
is perfectly consistent with the opinion that man existed as an 
animal before conscious life was enkindled in him. We could 
find, perhaps, no apter figure of this supposed truth than that we 
find recorded there. 

I do not say this because I share this opinion. My own opinion 
on a purely scientific point is tolerably valueless, but I must 
entirely concur, for one, with Professor Max Miiller, that the 


refusal to pay taxes because we have an army. ‘The resistance to 


| the school-rate some of them have threatened is nothing else than 


a mild and undignified form of insurrection. 

2. But if too much is claimed for the general conscience of the 
ratepayer on the one side, too much may be claimed for the par- 
ticular conscience of the parent on the other. The State has 
declared by the Education Act that it does not bind its local 
agents, the School Boards, to provide any religious teaching at 
all, and that teaching distinctive of any denomination is a luxury 
it will not meddle with. It would seem, then, that any dis- 
tinctive atmosphere that may hang about the secular teaching of 


'a school belonging to a denomination must be considered as a 


| money and choose my own school.’ 


origin of language is divine, that wisdom in its higher sense is | 


from above; and I utterly disbelieve that man has ever been any- 
thing but man, or the ape anything but the ape. So much to 
guard from misconstruction. Only I say, granting the hypothesis 


of the protoplasm or germ developing into all life without any 
break of continuity, the argument for design, or God, or immor- , 


refinement of luxury of which the State cannot be expected to 
take any notice, and to which it cannot recognize any claim, 
If a School Board says to an indigent parent: ‘The State re- 
quires that your child shall get a certain amount of teaching, 
and if you cannot pay for it we will give it you in our school for 
nothing,’ it hardly seems reasonable for the parent to reply: ‘ No, 
I have a fancy to get it elsewhere; I cannot accept secular teach- 
ing that is not flavoured (as much as your rules allow it) with the 
special associations of my own religious set ; I claim to have the 
If the conscientious parent 
and the teachers of his denomination really care about the matter, 
they will arrange it amongst themselves without troubling the 
Board. You will pardon a rude simile. Because we have opened 
a baker’s shop and will give away a loaf here and there rather 
than see people starve, shall they clamour for pence to buy tarts 
at the pastrycook’s round the corner ? 

3. ‘The case remains where the Board finds school room enough 
provided by voluntary zeal. This makes a difference. It would 
be a strange way of rewarding the founders of the schools for their 


o 
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diligence to compel them to take in the pauper children at | evidence and reason, foregone conclusions above patiently-ascer 
their own expense or transfer the schools to the Board. | tained facts, and tradition above history.—I am, Sir, &e, _ 
Short of such extreme measures, unless the Board should think it [We do not see for what indefinite length of delay this letter 
worth while to build an otherwise superfluous school merely to | might not be an apology. It is even, on the writer’s own showin 

avoid paying fees to existing ones, there appears no escape from a mere delay on a hope. We regard the secular State femme 
the course denounced as mortal sin by the League. Whether such as quite adequate to ensure that schools shall not be mere 
cises will occur often enough to be of any practical importance I | ‘‘ appendages of the churches.” As to the educating influence of 
do not profess to know. As for the special circumstances likely to | religion, we cannot agree with our correspondent that a belief in 
present themselves during the transition period of the next year | God is not an educating influence,—in the strictest sense of the 
or two, I do not see how they can be brought under any general | term,—of the highest possible kind. It teaches children to search 


[November 4, 1877, 








principle. 

Having set down these notions in black and white, I perceive 
that they are likely to be cast out of the pale of salvation both by 
the orthodoxy of the Churches and by the orthodoxy of the 
League. SoI must needs remain, until I am converted one way 
or the other, A BewILpErReD HERETIC. 


[Our able correspondent misses the main point, the nodus of 
compulsion. To put his simile on all fours with the facts, it 
should run this :—‘‘ Because we have opened a baker’s shop, and 
will give away a loaf here and there rather than see people starve, 


are we to punish people severely for preferring starvation to eating | 


our bread, even though they declare their willingness to accept 
bread of no higher price, and which seems to us of even poorer 
quality, at another baker’s shop in the next street?”—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—Supposing the school fees paid for destitute children not to 
exceed what would have been paid at a Board school, and the 
equal efficiency of the secular instruction given to be ensured by 
adequate inspection—then, it seems clear to me, whatever religious 
instruction may be given to such children at a denominational 
school is not at the cost of the ratepayer. 

Does not the grievance, then, resolve itself into this,—that the 
State refuses to prohibit the inculcation of creeds among children 
collected for secular education, and who, by hypothesis, are receiv- 
ing efficient secular instruction? The dogmatic teaching very 
likely might, I, as a Unitarian, think it would, be much better 
away, but I confess I am unable to see how the State can take any 
cognizance of the matter, without at once being guilty of what we 
have hitherto supposed to be the capital sin of interference in 


matters religious. The contrary view seems to me to involve the | 


fallacy of assuming that the duty of the State not to enforce dog- 
matic teaching implies the duty of enforcing not-dogmatic teaching. 
—I an, Sir, &c., T. 





THE POSITIVE ARGUMENT FOR THE EDUCATION 
LEAGUE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srtr,—Your indulgence emboldens me to ask leave to say yet a 
few words more. You insist with great force on the time which would 
be lost in endeavouring to carry a really national system. ‘This 


may be answered in more ways than one, but there is one answer | 


which I wish to give, because there is some danger of its being lost 
sight of in a ‘* Church-and-Dissent ” struggle. 


elementary schools in the shortest possible time is only one (and 
perhaps not the greatest) of the objects at which the Liberal party 


ought toaim. It is at least as important to democratize and to | 
elevate education itself, to keep the school ex rapport with modern | 


thought in non-theological regions, to secure for it the bracing air 
of mental freedom and mental courage, and to provide that culture 
shall go forward on its own lines, for its own objects and toits own 
issues. Surely these things are worth some postponement, and 
surely they cannot be attained while our schools are the append- 
ages of the Churches and practically superintended by the clergy, 
—while the nation supports schools the leading idea of which is 
that education is the mere handmaid of religion, and withholds 
from culture the rank and prestige which only a national system 
of education can confer upon it. I should add that I am keeping 
in view the influence which the course taken by the nation in 
this matter will have ultimately, if not immediately, on secondary 
as well as primary education. 

When you speak of *‘ the educating influence” of religious teach- 
ing, Icannot but think that you on your side must be in pursuit 
of some ideal which we are little likely to see realized. ‘l'o my 
mind, the influence of the average religious teaching, and especially 
of the clerical tone of mind, is distinctly anti-educational, however 
necessary or important it may be considered to be in itself. Its 


tendency is to set the uncertain above the certain, authority above , 


It is that the | 
sweeping of all the children in the country into fairly good | 


| “ 
| and control their own mnents. Or does he really mean that direct 
| religious teaching seldom succeeds in inspiring it ?—Ep, Spectator.] 
accents 
| THE CHICAGO AND FOREST FIRES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—It is said that the great fire at Chicago originated in the 
| upsetting of a burning fluid-lamp. It may have been 80, but I 
| do not believe that was the cause of the fire. Scores of lamps are 
| upset every week in Chicago, and in every other large American 
| city. There had, besides, been two enormous fires just previously. 
_ How was it that about the same time great fires broke out in the 
forests to the north-east, north, and north-west of Chicago ? 
There may be sufficient evidence to show that all these fires were 
atmospheric in their cause. No ordinary fire would “consume 
| stone edifices and marble buildings with almost as much rapidity 
|as wooden ones.” “The wind sucked fire through the blocks, 
| rolled up roofs like sheets of tissue-paper, and burned them into 
| the air.” Again, in the forests ‘ the soil itself burned, and living 
trees fell from the action of the fires which undermined them.” 
| These are, I believe, no exaggerated reports; and yet I should 
| consider them false if they referred to ordinary forest or town 
fires in America, for I have seen both. I quote from the Times of 
| the 28th inst. :— 
| At Chicago on the evening of the 8th balls of fire were observed to. 
fall like meteors in different parts of the town, igniting whatever they 
| came in contact with. Now a bright light appeared in the south-west 
| horizon, gradually ivcreasing till the heavens were aglow with fire. But. 
| a few moments elapsed after this before the horrible tornado of fire came 
| upon the people, and enveloped them in flame, smoke, burning sand, and 
| cinders. The inhabitants saw electrical flames flash in the air, and 
| dance over the surface of the earth around them. But the fury of tho- 
| flash was past in half an hour.” 
| There is here evidence sufficient to make us hesitate before quietly 
| shelving the matter. ‘The upset lamp may have been but a blind- 








| ing coincidence, and even our own great fire may have its true: 
story untold. 

When the truth is known about these fires in America, it will 
be found that they resulted from the passage of a great mysterious 
atmospheric stream, which arose in longitude 62°, swept witha 
cyclone Antigua and the Virgin Isles on the 21st August, the: 
| Bahamas on the 23rd, and then moved slowly to the north-west, 
| striking Chicago and the forests.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| P.S.—The New York Tribune says:—‘* The most striking fact 
about these great fires is the spontaneity with which they burst 
forth in a hundred widely-separated places at the same time.” A 
writer from the scene of desolation says:—‘* The tornado wag 
fearful, and the country one sea of fire... . . The great difficulty 
seems to have been that the people inhaled what came from the 
fire, and hundreds are now suffering intense agony from this 
cause.” If this be so, then there was certainly a peculiar atmo- 
sphere, and the sequel may be a plague over the whole district. 





‘*THE GUILD OF PLAIN DRESSERS.” 
(To THR EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 
Sim,—You may be interested in learning that in a West- 
Midland diocese an attempt has been made to revive the Sump- 
tuary laws and to set up a standard of dress. Our Bishop's 
wife (if I may be permitted to call so exalted a personage by 80 
common a term) is comparatively young, and is therefore no 
stranger to the feeling which pervades the female clerical mind 
| that religious or quasi-religious meetings are apt opportunities for 
the display of dress. Mrs. A, whose father has a house in town, 
likes to show that her marriage with a clergyman has not cut her 
off from the world of fashion; and Mrs. B listens with far greater 
profit to the dear bishop's eloquence when she is conscious that her 
own bonnet is of the latest mode. These things are well kuown 
throughout the diocese, and have met with a merited rebuke from 
the lady at the palace, who knows the incomes of the clergy 
and hates all minor forms of ostentation. Hitherto her rebukes 
have been conveyed only in the shape of audible remarks upoD 
Mrs. A’s ridiculous grandeur, or upon the length of Mrs. Bs 
millinery bill compared with the poverty of her husband's benefice; 
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put it is whispered in the Close that more stringent measures are | on flutes made of their own noses, and dance about the sulphuric 
goon to be adopted. We are guilty of no breach of confidence in cavern likeso many imps. But the likeness ends with the variety of 
divulging the fact that a sumptuary law of the following character hue and crowd of details. Teniers thought only of boors drinking 
bas formed a subject of discussion. The Bishop's wife is to be | beer from long-necked mugs, peasants dancing, and rich men find- 
sole arbiter of fashion within the diocese, the exclusive right of ing that the Devil was a master of pantomime; whereas Taine gives- 
wearing purple and fine linen belongs to her; the dress of the | utterance to the thought of all the world,—German metaphysics, 
wives of the capitular and diocesan clergy will be regulated Indian philosophy, the system of Comte, the critical canons of 
according to scale ; the wives of Canons and Rectors with £1,000 Renan, the last word of French scepticism, the Hebraic faith of 
a year will be permitted to wear silks and satins ; those of Vicars, the Puritans, the influence of a Semitic book like the Bible on an 
rep and merino ; while for the wives of Curates a neat and inex- | Aryan race like the English. His writings teem with the images 
pensive costume will be devised by a Committee of Taste, of which | cast by the thoughts of other men. And, we repeat, he goes away 
the ladies’-maids at the palace and deanery shall be ex-ojjicio from the rules of French rhetoric precisely because he seeks to 
members. —I am, Sir, &c., | give his readers a firm grasp of whatever he speaks about. His 
Bene Natvus, Moperatre Doctus, MALE Vestitvs. style is a model of clearness, force, epigrammatic point, and light- 
; ness. So far it is as French as the style of Voltaire. But it is 
| made as brilliant as that of Macaulay by the wealth of the illus- 
| trations, and it gathers the kaleidoscopic hues of Mr. Carlyle’s 
| rhetoric from the multitude of details which seem to reflect the 
| hues of all created things as if it were a room of mirrors. 
| We have minutely noted the features of M. Taine’s rhetoric, 
because it marks a separation from the classic regularity of tho 
'style which grew up in the atmosphere of Louis Quatorze, when 
| the audience was small, refined, delicately sensitive to any undue 
loudness of note, quick to applaud subtility of tone in epigram, 
| satire, eloquence, and oratory. ‘The Democracy will henceforth givo 
| the law to French letters, as well as to French politics. The 
| Academy will insensibly broaden and roughen the old canons of 
rhetoric. And M. ‘Taine, one of the ablest men in France, one of 
her most scholarly men of letters, one of her acutest thinkers, and: 
perhaps her most brilliant rhetorician, marks the turn of the tide. 
B O O K S But the half-Carlylian brilliancy of the book is a mere trifle, in 
We comparison with the merits of its substance. It will take its place 
ee in the very foremost rank of works on the literature of England. 
TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* Such students as Professor Morley or Professor Masson might 
Mr. Van Laun has done a difficult task admirably by translating | not find it difficult to impugn the profundity of M. Taine’s 
into the English of a scholar one of the most brilliant books that | acquaintance with the less trodden walks of our literature ;. 
France has produced for years. The work was made hard by the | but even asa display of scholarship it will take a high place, 
peculiarity of M. Taine’s style, which is only a shade less different | and we do not hesitate to add that no English book can bear 
from the prose of Voltaire and Pascal than the style of Carlyle is | comparison with it for richness of thought, for variety, keen- 
from the prose of Addison and Goldsmith. He has wilfully shot | ness, and soundness of critical judgment, for the brilliancy with 
away from the classical simplicity, the logical regularity, the eco- | which the material and the moral features of each age are sketched. 
nomy of phrase, by which the masters of French and English prose | The author means the book to be a history of more than the 
gain their effects. ‘They spoke to an age in which the mass of | literature of England. Indeed, he cares little for her poets, her 
readers stood on a higher plane of culture than those of our | dramatists, and her philosophers, except in so far as they light up 
day, when courtiers, ecclesiastics, fine ladies, the wits of Paris, | the character of her people and the secret of their national pro- 
and the literary clubs of critical London could sentence a play, a| gress. And he brings out that secret in a fashion of his own, 
poem, an essay, to at least momentary neglect or momentary | He differs from such critics as Sainte-Beuve in having a 
fame. M. Taine writes for the far different medley of all the | definite theory. The literature and art of every period, 
world that reads French,—the Bohemians of Paris, the students | he says, take their shape and colour from the forces of the 
of the Quartier Latin, the Olympian divinities of Orleanism who | time in which they spring into existence. They are the exact 
hold in their hands the keys of the Academy, the fat shopkeepers | equation of the forces that dwell in the race, the surroundings, 
who go down to Dieppe in August to bathe, the butterflies of fashion | and the epoch. ‘The literature or the art of one age differs as 
who used to crowd the salons of the Tuileries and now go to see | widely from the literature and art of another as one century differs 
“Une Visite de Noces,” the Americans who are intent on spending | from another. Hence the true way to study the books of the 
the profits of ‘‘ shoddy ” in the French capital, the Benthamite | Elizabethan time is to begin by studying the time itself. We 
minds of critical London, everybody who seeks to know thoughts as | must glance at the uprise of Luther, the ferment in the Church, 
well as things. He is like one of those Dutch painters who saw that | the hatred of the clergy by the common people, the sloth and vice 
they would draw a crowd round their pictures if they filled up | of the monkish orders, the old quarrel between England and Rome, 
every corner with such matters as the handle of a broom, a | the ‘Tudor defiance of the Pope, the zeal with which the gentry 
half-peeled onion, a broken pitcher, cabbages, a brace of phea- | and the nobles rushed to the study of the classics when they saw 
sants hung in the window of a poulterer, a labyrinth of wrinkles on | the glories of chivalry fading before the light of the new day, 
the face of an old woman, all painted so faithfully that each sight- | the eagerness with which the men of letters studied the dramas of 
seer would find an old acquaintance in each detail. That is pre- Greece, the love of excitement which the common people had 
cisely what is done by M. Taine. He cannot state either the | transferred from the representation of miracle-plays to that of 
simplest or the most complex truth without tying a crowd of | plays which dealt with classic story, the brutality of the populace, 
Pictures to its tail. The most homely images are crowded into a | the coarseness of speech and tone that marked the intercourse even 
subtle analysis of the causes that give shape and colour to Art, | of the Sydneys and the Raleighs, the rough and immoral Bohe- 
and of the notes that ring through such literature as the  mianism of the life led by the men of letters, and the wonderful 
Elizabethan. A long string of mountains, horses, carts, pictures, | expansion given to men’s thoughts by the revelations of science 
cabbages, fiddles, pulpits, bows and arrows are crowded into the and the discovery of America. ‘Thus we find the reason 
philosophical laboratory, so that we seem to be ina marine store- why the Elizabethan dramatists chose particular subjects 
shop, hung round with panoramas of the Himalaya mountains, and treated them in a particular way; why a family like- 
the Vatican, Cremorne Gardens, Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and the | ness links Greene, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
fruit stalls of Covent Garden. ‘There is such a glow of colour, | Massinger, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare; why, in spite 
such minuteness of detail, such careful finish expended on the! of their mental differences, they all seem to start from the same 
carving of a lady's fan, that we seem to be looking at a picture by | key-note. Hence M. Taine prefaces the special literary criticisra 
Teniers ; such a picture as that in which Dives goes down to the of each epoch by an elaborate discussion of its general qualities. 
place appointed for rich men, and, clad in the glory of an Indian | He minutely analyzes the character of the Saxons and the Normans, 
dressing- gown, is baited by horribly grotesque figures that play before laying bare with his scalpel the bone and tissue of the 
cig <a greg eRe F = literary organism in which mingles the blood of both. 


* History of English Literature. By HL A. Taine, Trar slated b 3 H. Van Laun. ’ : "Patna? H i 
Edinburgh ; Edmonston and Douglas. i871. ee eer “| Such is M. ‘Taine’s method, and its soundness admits of no 








THE REPORT OF THE DIALECTICAL SOCIETY. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your notice of the Report you ask who was the medium 
or Psychic in whose presence Dr. Edmunds’ ponderous dining- 
table was swung about several times without contact by any per- 
gon present. I violate no confidence in stating that the medium 
on that occasion, as well as in all the forty experiments made by 
Sub-committee No. 1, was Mrs. Edmunds, the wife of Dr. 
Edmunds, who states in the Report his disbelief in the phenomena. 
But it should be stated also that he did not attend any one of these 
meetings, and therefore did not witness any of the phenomena he 
denies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE SuB-CoOMMITTEE, 
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question. Indeed, we might be tempted to call it comnion-place, | 
if the brilliant critic did not push it to such an extreme as to make 
it eclipse the influence of individual men. What Buckle does in 
history Taine does in criticism, by professing to attach importance 
only to general causes. Just as, in writing the history of the Re- 
formation, the one would have set little store by the personal force of 
Martin Luther, and have tried to fix his eye solely on the general 
characteristics of the time, so the other seems to study Shakespeare 
and Milton, Bacon and Hobbes, merely as brilliant specimens of the 
plants that grow in the garden of literature, and not as the sources 
of other flowers ; merely as individual curiosities, and not as cen- 
tres of creative power. He thus stands at the furthest pole 
from Mr. Carlyle and the school of critics which looks solely to 
great men, and finds the secret of creeds and literatures in the 
Mahomets and the Dantes. The theory comes from the material- 
istic philosophy that the soul, the mind, the conscience are only 
the product of the forces which dwell in the material of our body, 
just as the shocks given by a galvanic battery are ouly the pro- 
duct of certain material substances. 
material forces that dwell in race, circumstance, and time; if we 
could find out what amount of energy dwells in the Jewish, the 
Latin, and the English races; if we could calculate the disturb- 
ing force introduced by the encroachment of race upon race, then 
might we construct, according to this theory, a science of society 
on lines of such exactness as those in which Sir John Herschel 
sketched the elementary laws and facts of astronomy. But even 
if the theory were true, to state such a problem is to demonstrate 
that it is insoluble. The whole space of humanity is peopled by 
bodies, now seen and now unseen, which introduce incalculable and 
inexplicable aberrations. A war, a famine, a plague, a Court in- 
trigue, a squabble between two countries, a political pamphlet, a, 
popular song may bring in one of those disturbing forces. Buckle 
or Taine might say that such trivialities are but the occasions, and 
not the causes, of revolutionary change, and that thelaws which shape 


or a magnificent personality like Luther. But practically he dogs 
not go far astray, for no critic more minutely analyzes the indiyi- 
dualities of genius. ‘Those parts of his book that deal with the 


| dramatists of the Elizabethan time, and especially with Ben 


Jonson and Shakespeare, are models of analysis. He finds that 
such men cannot be explained by the minutest account of the time 
in which they lived. He sees that they have individualities of 
their own, quite as strong and quite as stubborn as the character 
of their age. He sees that, after all has been said about the 
family likeness of the Elizabethan men, Shakespeare must remain 
a great mystery. 

The criticism of Shakespeare is as masterly as any part of the 
book, and it specially merits note because it is so un-French, 
Voltaire, the most typical Frenchman that ever lived, be. 
trayed a marvellous incapacity to place himself at the 
point of view from which Shakespeare looked. He did sea 
that the author of King Lear and Macbeth had some wonder. 


‘ful gifts, that his imagination was superlatively strong, and 


If we could analyze the) 
| vigour. But Voltaire’s standard of criticism was so essentially 


the features of a time are independent of such pigmy incidents as | 
| dictions which find a union in the essential springs of their nature; 


the coming of a Luther or a Cromwell. The revolutionists of the 
world, we are told, are little more than the agents by which the 


forces of an era are made visible. Tuiose who maintain this theory, 


that his humour and his grotesque fancy worked with Titanic 


classical that he would tolerate no ruffling of the Sophoclean calm- 
ness of Art, and he called Shakespeare a barbarian, a buffoon, for 
not paying the same homage to the * unities,” and for not casting 
his rhetoric into the same regular moulds as Racine. It was meta- 
physically impossible that a man who had deliberately built up the 
Henriade in accordance with the classical laws of epic architecture, 
and who was far more of a logician than a poet, should be 
stirred into enthusiasm by a lawlessly-built Gothic temple like 
Hamlet. M. Taine, we presume, does admire the Heunriade, 
but he sees what Voltaire did not see, the secret and all-suffiicient 
reason for the art of Shakespeare, and he sets forth the mystery in 
a passage as remarkable for critical insight as for richness and 
variety of rhetorical hue. He points out that the aim of Shake- 
speare and the other dramatists of his time was to paint, not passions 
like avarice or hypocrisy, but living men, full of surface contra- 


to paint such men, not shorn of the smaller moral qualities that hide 


‘the grander lines of their nature, but as they are fashioned by 


however, find it convenient not to offer any suflicient proof, and | 
they give the lie to their own teaching when they write, not the | 


science of history, but history itself. Buckle cannot shut 
men out of his historical surveys, any more than Carlyle can 
overlook general causes when trying to resolve all history into the 
annals of great men. ‘The truth lies midway between the theories 
of these two writers. Nothiag is more certain, on the one hand, 
than the fact that the strongest intellects are powerless to move 
their age, unless the general thought of the time runs in the same 
current with their own; or that the most searching thinkers 
cannot hit upon certain truths until a crowd of other seekers have 
piled up the materials of discovery; or that the greatest poetic 
faculty must remain half-dumb until the instrument of expression 
has been brightened by generations of literary use. Luther, 
Newton, and Dante might have all died unknown if they had come 
a century earlier. On the other hand, nothing is more certain 
than the kindred fact that such men make a prodigious impression 
not only on their time, but on the whole future of humanity. It 
is not philosophy, it is the sheerest blindness of pedantry, to teach 
that the history of the world would not have been vastly different 
had there been no such meu as St. Paul, St. Augustine, or Calvin, 
Mahomet, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Frederick the Great, or the 
First Napoleon. Who shall measure the force that dwelt in the 
brain of such revolutionists? It may be quite true that some such 
change as they helped to make would have come in time, even if 
they had never lived; but who shall say how long it would have 
been delayed, or what elements it would have lacked ? After all 
that can be said by Positivism, the fact remains that Mahomet- 
anism cannot come without a Mahomet. And so it is in Litera- 
ture too. A particular style does grow up in every age, and the 
poets do but syllable the floating thoughts or fancies of their 
So far they are but the .Eolian harps on which the 
breath of the day makes music. But each has also his own 
note, which modifies the general of the and 
which may sound for centuries after the poet himself may 
have become little more than a name. Thus has it been with 
Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, Chaucer, and even the forgotten 
Thus also will it be with Wordsworth, Byron, 


time. 


note age, 


ballad-siugers. 
and Heine. 
Theoretically M. Taine exaggerates the aspect of the general 
laws which shape the literature of each epoch, for he does not lay 
due stress on the originating forces of a great intellect like Kant, 


nature aud by circumstances, with all their trivialities, their petty 
passions, their whims, oddities, and follies. Still more striking, 
perhaps, is the fashion in which M. Taine treats the religious side 
of our literature, as seen in the translations of the Bible into 
English, and in the tone of men like Milton. Anything more 
foreign to the mind of a Frenchman than the Puritanism of Eng- 
land it would be difficult to conceive, and M. ‘laine, we fancy, 
leans to the Gospel of Positivism more than to that of our Bible- 
reading forefathers. Indeed, the grim fanaticism with which 
Puritanism dogmatically banished mystery from the region of 
mystery, and wrote in rude English the most secret counsels of 
the Almighty, might be expected to fill with scorn and disgust a 
mind trained in the severely logical and literary atmosphere of Pari- 
sian criticism, trained to test the soundness of every belief by the 
canons of science, to believe every creed radically unsound, and 
to crave artistic beauty as imperiously as a musician demands 
harmony of woven sound. Nevertheless, it is precisely when M. 
‘Laine comes to the first Bible Christians of England, the rough 
shopkeepers and farmers whose virgin minds were cut into furrows 
by the ploughshare of Tyndale’s translation, that he casts aside 
the restraints of French decorum, and rises into the eloquence of 
enthusiasm, The finest passage in the book is that which describes 
how the Oriental conception of the Hebrew God, a conception 
scarcely comprehensible to the scientific minds of France, had 
stamped itself on the minds of a Western people like the English, 
until it wielded as omnipotent a sovereignty over the conscience 
of the Puritan farmers, as it had exercised over the acts of the 
Ilebrew people among the deserts and mountains from which it 
sprang. It would be difficult to offer a more striking proof of the 
growing catholicity of criticism than the fact that such 
passage comes from a French pen. M. ‘Taine’s book has 
already helped to set the literature of England in its true 
light before the students of Trance, who, in their union of 
broad culture and intellectual bigotry, their brilliancy of in- 
tellect and their inability to look beyond the border-land of 
French thought and French art, are the Athenians of modern 
An equally high service will it do Englishmen, 
critic and 4 
impat- 


Europe. 
by presenting the analysis of a consummate 
brilliant rhetorician who looks at our literature as 
tially as if he had come from another planet, and yet with as 
true a sympathy as if all his life he had breathed the intellectaal 


air of England. 
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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES.* 

yone who read the Episodes and has seen this continuation of 
them, must have greeted it, as we did, gratefully and with un- 

: i pleasure. To return to these touching stories of real life,— 
oe have much of the picturesqueness and movement of the best 
fiction, with the added interest of a book into which a high pur- 
2 is not intentionally worked, but by which it is of necessity 
attained, —after the unreality of works of imagination, or the com- 

rative heaviness of useful reading, is like escaping into the 
fields from the gardens of “show ”-places, or from the streets of a 
town. This may seem paradoxical, since the tales are principally 
_pot of streets, indeed, but—-of alleys and of City lanes. It is of 


AN 


the moral atmosphere of the book, however, that we speak; but it | 


is also to some extent literally true, for Mriends and Acquaintances 
Jead us much more into the country than did their predecessors of 
the Episodes ; and we have some delightful rambles with our 
author, during his happy but rather serious boyhood and 
youth, when he seems more than once to have resorted to 
sea and country air to recruit a not very strong constitu- 
tion. This wandering back into the past and away into the 
country rather destroys the unity of effect and of purpose 
which were so conspicuous in the pisodes, as teaching us some- 
thing of the hardships and trials, the vices and virtues of the 
London East-End poor, as they revealed themselves to the sym- 
pathy of a cultivated clergyman with a genial and loving heart. 
But in couutry as well as town, and boy as well as man, it is the 
poor who attract his attention, and their bright but simple good- 
ness his regard. A ploughman, a fisherman, a basket-maker are 
his heroes, either for their virtues or their misfortunes,—generally 
for both. One uneasy doubt, however, is suggested in these records 
of our author's childhood ; a doubt, namely, as to the possibility of 
his recording with such vividness, after so long an interval, the 
scenes and conversations in which he bore a part. ‘This, again, 
raises the further doubt as to whether other stories are not a little 
dressed-up and polished-off by an imagination naturally rich, aud 


; instance,—one of the most unpleasant of duties for any one, but 

especially for those whose position in life cannot command even 
common civility from worthy, perhaps, but vulgar aud purse- 
| proud wielders of brief authority. He relates several instances 
of the goodness of this carman—whom he designates *‘ my mis- 
sionary "—and concludes thus :— 


“ Spaco will allow me to give only another specimen of my missionary’s 
work. In that dreary Bromley-and-Bow-Common district... .... 
there lived a lonely old woman, who had not a friend in the world but 
my missionary. She lived ina boarded-up railway arch, which had once 
been used as astable. The graceless youth of the neighbourhood greatly 
persecuted the poor bent old creature, and there was not a soul there who 
cared whether she lived or died. The missionary’s visits were a great 
comfort to her, both as a protection and a proof that in the wide world 
there was still ono person left that would remember the old woman, who 
had outlived all the rest of her friends, when she was put into the ground. 
The missionary every now and then also took her a loaf, an ounce of tea, 
a smoked haddock, and such liko, and since she liked to hear a chapter 
in the Bible read, as * minding of her o’ the days when she could afford 
to go to church,’ he always took his Bible with him when he called upon 
her, and acandle to read it by. He made furrows betweon the lines, 
with his slowly-moving nail; he boggled terribly over tho proper names ; 
but those readings, in that damp, rotten old place, with the candle stuck 
into a blacking-bottle on the corn-bin, were more touching than any 
poetry professor’s prawlections. And now I have only to tell of my 
missionary’s end. It chanced that I had not seen him for more than 
two months, when ono evening I again tapped at his door. A strange 
woman opened it. ‘Mr. Brown?’ she repeated dubiously after me. 
‘Oh, you mean John the Carman. Law, bless ye, sir, haven't yo heard ? 
He's been dead this six weeks—him, and his missis, and one o’ the gals. 
They took tho fever from one of his sick folk as he was settin’ up with. 
Ah! he was a good man, was John; and tho rest o’ the gals, poor things, 
’as sold their traps and gone off to New Zealand.’ I made ont that 
father, mother, and daughter had been buried in one grave in the Tower 
Hamlets’ Cemetery. It must be within sight of the railway arch where 


| 
he used to read the Bible; but the boarding is pulled down now, and 


the old woman is at rest as well as John.” 

The following passage describes so briefly and with so much pathos 
the fate which might be that of many a poor child amongst the 
struggling classes, that we must extract it for our readers’ benefit. 
Iaply it may meet the eye and touch the heart of some who 


have the means, but have never had the thought, to seek and save 


supplied with ample materials to work upon from an unusually long 


and wide experience. 
that Esther, in * All ’Ot,” cried her eyes out when she had 
shut herself into her room after her dismissal of her lover? As 
we read the story, the lover could not have told it, and the girl 
would not. Or how could Sam, in the same story, have given 
our author any adequate idea of the grandiloquent speech addressed 
to him by the begging-letter writer ? 
humour more probably the inspirer of it? But there can be no 
great harm in stating as facts trifles like these, which seem neces- 
sary to piece a story together, and of which his knowledge of 
human nature would leave him in little doubt. Our author gives 
us his word, besides, that he tells the stories as they were told to 
him, or as he discovered them by inquiry, so that we are deter- 
mined to enjoy even his relation of his boyish adventures without 
uneasy doubts. ‘There is one story of his youth rather out of 
keeping with the rest of the six volumes—for we cannot separate 
these from the Zpisodes—not very interesting, and not very 
amusing, and a little vulgar, and which we seem to have 
better told by Dickens, and which, therefore, we wish had been 
excladed. It is the account of an evening spent with some 


Did, for instance, our author ever know | 


| minutes Jater, irreparably and totally blind. 


some of the orphans of the poor from distress just as heartbreaking, 
and not so terribly beyond all remedy. ‘The story is of a little 
fiddler-boy who lost his sight by fire-works one Guy Fawkes 
night, going merrily to help his fellows, and led home, a few 
At eleven years of 
age he was not yet reconciled to his fate, great as the alleviation 


| was which he had found in music: — 


Is not our author’s own | 


| knew I wasn't at home in a moment, because the room felt bigger. 


| 


strolling players, and of the author’s boyish fancy for the manager's | 


daughter. But this story, like the rest, shows the same quick 
appreciation of the humour and of the pathos to be found in all 
unconventional life. 

Asin the Episodes, so here, we are strack first by the author's 
ow Unpretending and unselfish devotion to his work ; and next, by 
the uagrudging—and more than that—the unconscious generosity 
of the poor to each other. ‘These volumes, indeed, have given us 
quite a different—a curiously home-like—feeling for the hitherto 
shuaned and avoided East London. Mile End and the Commer- 
cial Road seem full of humble frien Is, whose addresses we have 
ouly to ask from our author when we have opportunity for renewing 
our acquaintance with them. It is difficult to make extracts from 
these Stories, for they are but short, to begin with, and contain 
little more than is necessary to make each complete. But as well 
48 We can, we will give our readers some idea of their beauty and 
Value. In the Mile-End Road—to quote an instance of the good- 
hess of the poor to each other—the attention of our author was 
attracted by a conversation between a rough carman and a poor 
s'psy girl, and learnt that the former spent his spare time in doing 
what he could by deed as well as word for his poorer neighbours ; 
making himself a thorn in the side of bard-hearted guardians, for 


, Priends and : . a ney iPr aesrse is 2 
@ Acquaintances, By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
London: Strahan and Co. . paieo < 


“rom the time I turned eleven till I was about thirteen, I got quite 
contented at home, though I couldn't help wondering sometimes what 
would happen to me if father and mother were to die. They did die 
when I was thirteen, and Tom and Sissy too. Scarlet fever was very 
bad in Hackney; and they had it, and I had it. When I camo to my- 
self, they were all dead and buried, and I was in the ee I 

ne 
man next door had saved my fiddle for me, and when I was safe to be 
spoke to he brought it to me, and when I'd given the bow ono draw, I 
felt I wasn't quite alone in the world. But I broke down before I got 
through my first tune, it made me think so of poor father and mother, 
and Tom and little Sissy. When the workhouse master found I could play 
the fiddle, he told tho parish gentlemen, and they thought I might make 
a living that way. So they rigged me out in a fresh suit of clothes 
(they'd burnt the ones [ went in), and told me to come back if I couldn’t 
get on, and then sent me out with my fiddle. They'd told tho master 
to find mo a bed somewhere, and hoe had spoken to a woman who lived 
down by the Triangle, who knew mother. The first morning I went out, 
I got her to let her little boy go with mo to the church-yard, to take 
mo to where father and mother and Tom and Sissy were buricd. I felt 
all over thom and the graves next about, that I might find my way 
back, and I stuck a bit of tilo in father and mother’s grave, and an 
oy shell in Tom and Sissy’s, to make sure, and I've been back there 
many a time since then.” 
Later the poor fiddler married, but early lost both wife and son, 
and wa3 again entirely alone in the world. When our author, in 
acquaintance, the fiddler had 






his evening rambles, first made his 
become an organist, and was playing in a dark and empty City 
church ; but with a little grauddaughter—his only relative—by 
his side, and he was happy and at peace. The book is so full of 
passages beautiful, humorous, and pathetic, that it is quite a trial 
to reject them, and many important subjects are touched upon 
as they happen to be incidentally illustrated by the stories which 
the author has collected. ‘The history of a poor young governess 
is told in *** He cometh not, she said,’”—happily he came before 
the end. ‘ Pont Derfel’s New Mistress” is a beautiful story of a 
good step-mother, and the remarks which precede it might be read 
with advantage by many a detractor of that maligned order,—we 
will venture to say, as much sinned against as sinning. “ A little 
heroine ” is a most touching tale of a child of twelve or thirteen, 


| who canvassed, year after year, in her spare moments, for her sick 


mother’s election to a hospital for Incurables. We wonder that 
some of the rich City mev, upon whom she called time after time, 
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‘could find in their hearts not to pay the good little woman the 
whole sum in a lump, necessary for the desired presentation. But 
to enumerate the stories which have delighted us would be very 
nearly to copy the list of contents. We must be content to quote 
the speech of the writer of begging-letters to his friend the vendor 
of roast ‘’taties,” who thinks it ‘* queer there’s nothing about 
*taties in the Testament. Anyhow, I thank God,” he continues, 
+‘ for creatin’ of em. It’s a pleasure to sell’em. They're such a 
fillin’ comfort, specially with a nice dollop o’ butterin’em, to them 
as buys ’em.” ‘The begging-letter writer thought so too: — 

“¢T like your potatoes,’ he had said, ‘because they’re the best I can 
‘get anywhere, and they’re the handiest I can get for my supper where 
I’m staying now—so it’s only common-sense to buy them. You've 
nothing to thank me for, so far. Perhaps I was kind to you formerly, 
but I have met with so little gratitude in the course of my chequered 


‘existence that when I do sce a show of it, it staggers me. Perhaps I 


may not have done much to merit gratitude; perhaps I may have done 
very much. Opinions differ, and it ill becomes a man to trumpet his 
own praises. Thore is only one thing I will ask of you, Sam. When 


you discover tho identity of your anonymous benefactor, oblige me | 


with his address. It will be for his benefit as well as mine,—or rather, 
of the numerous objects, deserving objects, whom I shall be able to 
bring within the play of his most benevolent hose-pipe. I have no 
doubt that his benevolence would burst him if it could not find a vent, 


” 


. = ida, 
with certainties,” says Bacon, * must begin with doubts.” All 
that will be attempted here is to show that a large problem has tg 


be solved; but let it not be said that those who attempt to point 


out its magnitude either take for granted, or are indifferent to its 
solution. , 
It would surely be waste of time to prove that the chasm which 
books like this attempt to bridge, exists. No one in our day will 
deny the divergence of those who study the laws of the visible 
world and those who promulgate and teach what are Supposed to 
be the laws of the invisible. Few will deny this divergence to be 
a misfortune, for it is a misfortune equally obvious to those 
who sympathise with either side, and is felt by many who 
sympathize with neither. Everyone kuows that when you speak 
of So-and-So’s *‘ opinions,” you mean what he thinks about religion, 
while if you wish to express his corresponding attitude towards 
science, you speak not of what he thinks, but of what he knows, 
The veriest idler of the Clubs is aware that no one has an opinion 
about gravitation, and without caring a straw for science, even he 


has learnt from experience that it is better to attend to what jg 


and for his own sake as well as sufferers’—many sufferers whom I | 


know, with unexceptionable vouchers of calamity and character—I 
wish to discover his address, were it only to thank him for justifying 
my belief in the innate goodness of human nature. It is often buried, 
sir—buried at a deuced depth, I must confess—but it is there, sir, if you 
only dig deep enough. How refreshing, then, to a rightly-constituted 
mind to find that it is to be met with on the surface if the rightly constitu- 
tted mind could only find the place! In the meantime, Sam, I shall eat your 
potatoes, because I relish them, and you must allow me to pay for them, 
Sem. It would be infra diy.—I am making no punning allusion to your 
stock in trade—for a professional man, a man of extensive acauirements, 
although in a pecuniary point of view, unfortunately, they have not 
secured the extensive acquisitions which, perhaps, they merited—to 
aecept eleemosynary tubers from a prosperous street-seller, even though 


that professional man may possibly have slightly contributed to that 
| numbers of those whose lives are ruled by indoleuce and wordlinesg 
if the thoughts of men about religion ceased to be apparently 


prosperous street-seller’s prosperity.’” 
And now we must leave our readers ; but we will leave them in the 


green fields, to which we said at our commencement that these 
volumes led us, both by their spirit and their words. In his | 


‘* Travels behind a Plough,” when our revered and reverend 
‘author was a little boy in search of an appetite and rosy cheeks, 
we have this beautiful reminiscence of summer days in the 
meadows about his host’s farm-house :— 


“When the hay had been cut, and tossed, and cocked, and carried— 
littering the trees that joined hands across the lanes with wisps that the 


certain than to what is probable. Such a one as we are imagining 
does not trouble himself with attempts to ‘‘ reconcile” science and 
theology, but he cannot read the newspapers without discovering 
them to be frequent enough to prove the difficulty of the feat they 
aim at accomplishing, and is probably enough of a logician to draw 
the inevitable inference that what some men think, is discredited 
by the mere dilliculty of reconciling it with what other men know, 
He does not necessarily cease to yield a languid deference to the 
outward forms of religion, but every avenue which might lead into 
those depths of our nature where intellect and conscience find com- 
mon ground, and thus connect those forms with realities, is closed 
as with bars of iron. Now we do not pay this state of mind the 
compliment of asserting that science has anything to do with it, 
nor do we suppose there would be any great difference in the 


refuted by their knowledge of science. But while this is the 
aspect presented by the result of thought to the unthinking, the 
position which indolence and worldliness hold is fortified by logic, 
In that struggle against the tyranny of sense which not the most 
worldly of us is quite without, the order and the majesty of law 


'seem not with man, but with his enemy. ‘The instincts that 


birds would have been glad of a few weeks before—and forked up into | 


stacks under tarpaulins, and combed into neatness of side, and thatched 
into security of top, an atmosphere of languor brooded for awhile over 
the farm. The weeders and the rabbits seemed the only busy creatures 
on it. The woods grew darker, the hedges grew dusty. Bees were 


ever humming drowsily round the flowering sweet-lime in the farm | 


garden. The luscious-scented blossoms dropped off in the blue-green 
Sean fields. Green corn was fast becoming golden, with heavy ears 
which, in heavy land, tapped sleepily, as the wind softly moved them, 


against even a tall man’s hat. The brown coveys of young partridges | 


that sprang whirring up in sudden fright, and then as suddenly dropped 
ike stones into the goldening green seas, spangled with blue corn- 
owor and rough-stalked scarlet poppies, were daily growing less dis- 
tinguishable from their papas and mammas. ” 





THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL.* 
Tus is an elder work of Dr. McCosh, whose Christianity and 
Positivism was lately reviewed in these columns. It belongs to 
that numerous family of writings which owes its existence to the 
protest of liberal orthodoxy against the Essays and Reviews, and 
is written throughout with much piety and some candour. The 
greater part of it seems to us rather better than an average sermon, 
‘and if there are any persons who imagine that no one can take 
any interest in science without being irreligious, we can fancy 
that they might derive benefit from reading the book. We pro- 
pose, in the remarks which follow, to criticize rather the aim which 
writers like Dr. McCosh set before themselves, than to estimate 
this particular specimen of their efforts. is last book has lately 
given us occasion to attempt a statement of the difliculties —arising 
‘both from the world of Nature and of Man—which in our day 
divert men’s sympathies from theology; but, as our object was 
then mainly with the human element in this movement, we 
only touched upon the other in passing. We now return 
to it, wishing that by some such considerations as those 
which follow, any thinker could be awakened to the need 
there is of approaching, from a different point of view and with a 
different intellectual apparatus, the task undertaken by so many 
excellent men, with no other qualification than zeal for religious 
truth and a certain amount of reading. ‘Those who would end 











* The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By James MeCosh, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan, 


centre in the conscience seem to belong to a world of chaos, and 
those which take their rise in the senses to be the only guides to 
a world of order. 

In the belief that this result is more evil than almost any alter- 
native, an attempt is here made by one who holds the Super- 
natural to be the only permanent home for the spirit of Man, to 
exhibit the case of those who in our day regard this conception as 


'an injurious fiction, diverting men’s attention from the enduring 


facts of Nature. 

‘The meaning of the word ‘‘Nature” has been given by Coleridge 
in terms which would satisfy at once the scholar and the physicist. 
Nature, he says in effect, is literally Natura, that which is al ways 


“about to be born.” It is the effect as latent in its cause, it is 


the chain of varying force by which all that we hear and see and 
touch is connected together. Whetber we are to include in this 
natural world the will of Man depends wholly on the question 
whether we consider will to be a mere effect. It is for the very 
purpose of establishing this distinction that Coleridge gives his defi- 
nition of Nature. Jill, he says, is an exercise of creative force, a 
fresh start in time, a sequence which is not a mere consequence, 
Anyone who believes this must look upon all Willas supernatural, 
but those who do not believe it are not obliged to look upon all 
Will as natural, or Calvinism would have no logical standing- 
ground. ‘There is a point where originating, uncaused, Will 
must, according to the view of the theologian (whatever his 
opinion on free-will), have come in contact with nature, and the 
question is, Does nature bear any trace of this? Does “ that 
which is always becoming,” to repeat the words of Coleridge, bring 
with it any evidence of that which does not become, but is? Does a 
mind not bringing that conception to the study of the outward 
world find it there? ‘This question is often supposed to be 
answered, when it has been established that a mind which does 
bring this conception will find it strengthened by the study 
of the outward world. It is this slight shifting of the issue 
which makes controversy unprofitable. Ounce allow that such 
books as the Bridgewater Treatises or Paley’s Natural Theology 
are appeals to Theists only, and you change their whole character. 
They remain valuable and instructive illustrations of the light the 
Supernatural throws upon Nature, but they and the principles 


_ they embody cease to have any relevance to the question we are 
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————— . . pe Re ree 
aow urging on cong science,—does Nature bear any testimony | product of ang “9 which, when we are considering its influ- 
? ence a : i 
Ie con ccsonly be doubted that a grave change has been | ~ssgetg pa cat geet eet pe gt to ~ a 
introduced into the conditions of this problem by the general sur- | home for the races thus selected by nature. ‘ The elements 
render of the principle of independent specific creation. When | of things came together according to no previous scheme, but 
talent of nature, whatever his theological opinions, supposed in the whirl of infinite time, having exhausted every possible 
every species roa yom sr pia = be Pegg a pv arrangement, they — now fallen into that by which the present 
estor which had no natural connection with any other, the universe is composed.” Do not the two conceptions fit one 
- conditions of his study brought him in contact with the another? ‘The ceaseless movement of the sand trying, as it 
supernatural. There is a definite plan, for instance, in every | were, every possible combination, is so fitting a prelude to that 
natural order of plants. On the old theory this plan was trans- | ceaseless variation of organism which at last arrives at some acci- 
ferred directly from the mind of the Creator to the out ward world. | dental advantage conferring success in the struggle for life, that 
Natural history was a science which broke off abruptly in face of | we think every one who has fully studied this noble poem, and 
Py ~samehidoe : ee = _ ee one ne ae no —_ pen is =p a ree bey ieee some glaring absurdities, must 
shut out the thought of an intelligence like in kind to his own and _ feel as if the theory of Natural Selection fell here into its place as 
saaihely superior in degree ; there must be a creative mind, because | part of a coherent scheme. Now, what is it which gives such ao to 
there was a result which could in no other way be accounted for. The | the poem on the Nature of things? It is the sense of delight and 
hypothesis of independent specific creation, in fact not only implied, | deliverance in escaping from the notion of the Supernatural, the 
but was the common territory of theology and science. Here the relief at discovering that what we call Creation was a result, 
sapernatural overlapped the natural, here the chain of every-varying | ‘ not,” to quote Mr. Darwin, ‘‘ arrived at by means superior to, 
effect, reaching its last link, touched on cause which was not effect. | though analogous with human reason,” but by change which had 
This, at all events, has ceased to be the case. We have receded very | not its source in any will. We accord sympathy of the 
far from that uncaused cause. Have we kept it in sight ? Thatis the | imagination to such a mental condition with greater diffi- 
question. Do not confuse it with the other question, whether tothose | culty than attention of the intellect. It is more easy for us to 
who approach it from a different region the shadow it casts iswidened | put ourselves in the position of believing that this throbbing 
bythechange. ‘There is the same sort of difference between natureon human world is the product of some agency or sets of agencies 
the old and new belief as there would be, to take the least mislead- | which do not feel or think, than in the position of those who desire 
ing analogy, between a farm or estate where every alternative had | to find this true. ‘The certainty of the worst misfortune would be to 
to be submitted to the distant owner, and one where the subor- | most of us infinitely less terrible than the suspicion that the laws 
dinates were left to make the decision for themselves. If you had | which govern the universe came from some impersonal cause. It 
an independent knowledge of that distant owner, you might recog- | would be here irrelevant to inquire what changes are implied in this 
nize his discernment of intelligence in the shrewdness with which | change of feeling, we only mention it that we may not seem 
the bailiff should decide what trees were to be cut down or what to ignore it in pointing out that all the inspiration of the philoso- 
crops were to be sown. But how could you from this shrewdness | phic poem in which natural selection was, we may say, prophesied, 
ever convince & sceptical friend that the bailiff was not the owner? | comes from the conviction that the scheme of which it formed 
The difficulties which would iie in the way of such an attempt | part was one wholly to supplant the idea of Providence ; that the 
are common to any hypothesis of evolution. But if we are to | +divina voluptas” which breaks forth at every halting-place in 
accept that theory of origin which is associated with the name of | the argument is most conspicuous at the discovery 
Mr. Darwin, we must accept these and others besides. It is not 
merely in this case that the imaginary servants of our distant pro- 
prietor do not refer to him for direction ; they are not, with regard If these remarks have any force, we do not see how a thinker 
to the ends which we see them accomplish, even well chosen. | ©49 shut his eyes to the fact that the testimony of Nature to the 
‘Those who believe the perfect wisdom of the owner, must explain | Sapernatural has become in our day more recondite, if not more 
the apparent waste of power in his management of his estate by | uncertain. Its absolute value we make no attempt to estimate. 
the belief that his purposes embrace some results wholly out of ‘It is enough here that we accept as unquestionable a thickening of 
their ken. A wise man would not fling a handful of wheat where | the veil of second causes, by which we are screened from the direct 
view of creation. ‘The chain of “ that which is always becoming” 
is lengthened in our hands, and that which is seems, from this point 





the § 


“ At contra nusquam apparent Acherusia templa.” 





only a single grain would take root. If a wise God acts thus, it | 





must be with some purpose, including the development of species, 
no doubt, inasmuch as it results in that, but also for transcending 
it in directions which we cannot remotely conceive. With regard 


to this particular end, we are obliged to use language which would | 
imply chance even where it is not intended. ‘ I have sometimes | 


spoken,” says Mr. Darwin (Origin, p. 131), ‘as if the variations” 
(which are ultimately species)... .. ‘*had been due to chance. 
This, of course, is a wholly incorrect expression” —but it precludes the 
necessity of lengthy paraphrase, and will be misunderstood byno one. 
Still the very fact that it is convenient to use this word points out 
the direction in which it will guide all association. And we may 


exhibit this tendency yet more clearly by quoting a passage, | 


which has been quoted before as a remarkable anticipation of 
this theory, but which we bring forward only to show the 
kind of ideas and belief with which it is most naturally connected. 
A hypothesis is such a different thing, according as it is suggested 
and confirmed by observation of outward fact, or accepted on the 
mere evidence of its own satisfying coherence, that we hesitate to 
give the same name to the two things. But so far as one can 
speak of the same theory in the mind of a thinker of to-day and 
of 2,000 years ago, Natural Selection may be described in the 
Words of the only great speculative genius of Rome:—‘ We see,” 
says Lucretius, ‘* that many conditions are necessary in order that 


‘race should be perpetuated, and among all the animals which , 


have existed, some have been brought into the world unfitted for 


these; others, again, have perished from being unprovided with | 


any peculiar advantage in the struggle for existence. For races 
are preserved in this struggle either by their own craft, strength, 
or at least activity, on the one hand, or else by being useful to us, 
many different races of animals being secured from extinction by 
the guardianship of man.” We see nothing here wanting to the 
theory of Natural Selection (speaking from the point of view of 
the logician, and not the naturalist), except the minute fortuit- 
ous Variations, which are, of course, all that gives it its value asa 


| of view, further off than it did toour fathers. And hence for those 
who deem the spiritual and intellectual world not to be separate 
regions, but rather distinct only as the smell of a rose is dis- 
| tinct from its colour, there has come a time like the period when 
we waken up to the discovery that affections which have filled our 
life with warmth are not quite what they were. We speak of an ex- 
perience which will not be familiar either to the man of science or 
the theologian. Neither of these is a good judge of his influence 
on the intermediate world. The study of Nature seems to absorb 
and toa great degree almost satisfy the whole being ; he who is sus- 
tained by that continual contact with large ideas and observation 
of unvarying sequence is secured, to some extent, from keen 
desires and permanent suffering. ‘The intellectual life has the 
danger or the privilege, according as we choose to regard it, of 
sheltering the soul surrendered to it from strong emotion. 
_ The spiritual life finds in this strong emotion (and it is quite 
‘equally a danger or a privilege) the fuel for its brightest flame. 
| But for the every-day crowd, who only fitfully and at intervals 
partake of either life, the fact that their influence is mutually 
| hostile is of deadly significance; and their common rival, the life 
of sloth and ease, draws back to lower aims many a heart 
which has shrunk back from the life of the soul because science 
has cast on it the shadow of superstition, or from the life of the 
mind because theology has set on it the brand of infidelity. 

How differently would the utterances of religious men fall on the 
ears of those who are passing through this dark valley if they 
would acknowledge that the shadow is an objective reality! What 
a power would he have for direct utterance of the truth as re- 
vealed to himself who should have courage to confess, “ It 
may be that God really designs to sbroud himself in that 
complex combination of cause and effect which we call Nature.” 
This, we should have thought, would have been not too great an 
effort of candour and trust for the followers of him who said, in 
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speaking of the lessons of nature, ‘* To them that are without, these 
things are done in parables.” Anyhow, it is, we are sure, the 
indispensable preface to the success of any movement which shall 
turn the attention of our contemporaries and our children toa 
region where the laws of the Supernatural world are exhibited as 
unquestionably as the laws of the Natural in the phenomena of 
every-day practical life. 





THE INTERNATION AL.* 

A FrencuMan, asa rule, andif he can, begins at the beginning, 
and consequently, no one should be surprised to find, on the 
threshold of a history of the International, the usual references to 
John of Leyden, Babceuf, Saint Simon, and Fourier, followed by 
a dissertation on workmen's associations, and on the varied efforts 
made by Frenchmen, not only to improve the status and augment 
the profits of the workmen, but to reform the whole human race, 
and establish the universe itself, so far as man is concerned, ona 
new footing. It is as impossible not to regard these enthusiasts 
with genuine sympathy, as it is to perceive that, unhappily, their 
exertions are mainly based on the assumption that human nature 
is something different from what it is; and that if co-operative 
movements, small or large, are to succeed, they must contrive to 
accommodate themselves to the strengths as well as the weak- 
nesses of humanity. Man's strongest tendency is to preserve his 
own existence, and next, to acquire something that he may not 
only call his own, but employ at his discretion; and if he gives up 
aught for the good of individuals or of the State, nothing is more 
certain than that he wishes to do it with his own consent. Unless 
this instinctive acquisitiveness were allowed moderately full play, 
is it at all probable that production would be equally great? But 
we must not allow the interesting chapters of M. Villetard to carry 
us off into the region of discussion. ‘The object of his book is to 
relate the history of the International, and if he lays his founda- 
tions deep, we may perhaps be permitted to approach the structure 
when it emerges from the ground. 

Combinations of workmen are not new in the history of States ; 
they have long subsisted in England and on the Continent; the 
novelty lies in the extent to which they have been developed, and the 


prospect—or shall we say simply possibility, of a further extension, | 


until Europe and America present to the eyes of statesmen and 
economists a system of affiliated Trades’ Unions. The conditions 
favourable to the growth of such an organization are of modern 
origin,—they are the spread of education among the poor, 
the immense increase of industrial and commercial transactions, 
and, above all, that facility of intercourse which has sprung up 
within the last quarter of acentury. Whether the obstacles to 
a world-wide organization of workmen—diversities of race, of 
language, of political and religious beliefs—can be overcome is a 
question that the next hundred years may answer; but, at pre- 
sent, these obstacles plainly exert a greater force than the 
facilities of travel or the relative progress of education. More- 
over,—the history of the International shows it,—there is a 
tendency to divert these associations from industrial to political 
purposes, from the original scheme, which contemplated improve- 
ment, in the status of the workman, to fundamental changes in the 
essence and framework of society ; and it is not at all unlikely 
that this tendency towards violently subversive methods will prove 
the strongest of all obstructions to the spreading of a network of 
workmen’s associations over two continents. 

The International, according to M. Villetard, had its origin in 
the visit of French workmen to the Exhibition of 1862. The 
Emperor Napoleon encouraged this fraternal visit, apparently in 
the hope not only that the French would learn something from 
their comrades, but that, like the ‘Treaty of Commerce, the inter- 
course begun in this festive fashion would help to establish a 
French influence here that would be useful as a political engine 
in critical times. The workmen, as may be remembered, were 
warmly received and hospitably féted; the English read an 
address to their brethren in which were foreshadowed a fraternal 
alliance, a union of workmen. ‘ Let us hope,” they said, * that 
since we have shaken hands and have seen that as men, as 
citizens, and workmen, we have the same aspirations and thesame 
interests, we shall not allow our fraternal alliance to be broken by 


those who may think it their interest to see us disunited; let us| 


hope that some means of international communication may be 
found, and that each day will form a new link in the chain of love 
which shall unite the labourers of the world.” M. Villetard not 
unreasonably calls this document the birth-certificate of the Lnter- 
national. No formal step, however, was taken to found a society. 


* Histoire de U Internationale. Par Elmond Villetard, Rédacteur du Journal des 
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| Many of the French workmen, sent to London wholly ~ partial, 
| at the expense of the State, remained here, and, of course, me , 
and sustained a close correspondence with their fellows at og 
The laws of France did not admit of organizations like our Trades” 
Unions, for authority weighed heavily on the French onvrier pt 
kept him in leading-strings ; but in 1864 the Emperor thought it 
prudent to lift off a little of the pressure, the “ loi sur les peng 
tions ” was adopted by 222 to 36; and in September of the same 
year an International meeting was held in St. M wtin’s Hall 
whereat the bases of the new Society were laid down. The a. 
| stitution of societies in France and elsewhere followed immediately 
and the International rapidly became at once a power pad 
a bugbear ; a power, because it really gave more unity and consist. 
ency, yet still in a very limite! degree, to the efforts of workmen 
upon the European labour market ; a bugbear, because it frightened 
unduly landed proprietors and capitalists and employers of all 
kinds. The original design of the [nternational was to give effect 
to what is called solidarity between the workmen of every coun- 
'try; in other words, to secure, so far as it can be secured by 
| that method, not only higher wages, but a share ia thie profits of 
eapital. ‘The subjection of the workman to Capital, a grim tyrant, 
was declared to be the source of his political servitude, and from 
this the workman was to be emancipated by a successful war 
against the common enemy. ‘lie vulgar, common, practical aim 
of the International was that of the ‘Trades’ Union, the maintenance 
and increase of the rate of wages. There can be but little doubt that 
the “ practical English,” who do not escape the sneers of M. Ville. 
tard, were captivated by the idea of a mighty Trades’ Union which 
would relieve them from the dread of foreign workmen during periods 
of strike ; but the French associates in the enterprise, as he sharply 
points out, soon enlarged the scope of a design which Karl Marx hag 
carried into the regions of ideal communism. The Tuternational, 
begun in London in 1852, was not finally established until 1866, at 
the Geneva Congress, where the ** pacte fundamental” was adopted, 
Varlin, an influential leader on the French side, gives an account 
of the labours of 1866, and one sentence reminds us forcibly 
of the germinal alliance between Tory lords and working-men 
just come to light. In fine, he writes, “the International set up 
against the political lucubrations of Cabinets the economical pro. 
gramme of the Geneva Congress.” Substitute Hugheaden for 
Geneva, and we have a fair description of the Scott Russell coali- 
tion. The Commune, bombarded out of Paris, reappears in 
Belgravia and Park Lane, and Karl Marx is thrown into the 
shade by the avatar of the Right [lonourable Benjamin Disraeli, 
—perhaps not the least remarkable consequence of the Bonapartist 
delegation of French workmen in 1862 to form fraternal relations 
with the English Trades’ Unions. 

M. Villetard, employing documents produced by members of the 
[uternational, traces the growth of this singular body, and the 
gradual enlargement of its scope as a politico-social power, work- 
ing a little by sustaining strikes, working much by spreading 
radically communistic ideas. In fact he demonstrates the identity 
of the French leaders of the International with the famous Central 
Committee and Commune of Paris during the two sieges. But he 
also shows how much disunion there really was in the show of 
union, and how the hostilities within these bodies were as profound 
as those within the Convention. As an agency for sustaining 
strikes the International has hitherto displayed little eflicacy, not 
having at its command resources at all equal to any one of the 
great English Unions. It is not formidable to “ capital” on that 
side of its character, and makes up for the shallowness of its purse 
by the energy and recklessness of its propagandism. 

We cannot imagine the Iuternational to be dangerous in Eng- 
land, —perbaps it is even useful as an irritant; but in France it 


| 


may lead to disturbances, not only because logical Frenchmen go 
. } : ° sauna 

great lengths in search of an ideal social state, but because all 
French parties are intolerant of discussion, and are worse, 10 that 
7 


> 
a ne 


respect, than the English Government under the Regency 
influence of the International lies in vagueness and secrecy, a0 
influence which cannot be sustained or far-reaching in the glaring 
publicity of English political life. 
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A Snapt Gold Ring. By Frederick Wedmore. (Smith and Elder.) 
This is a cleverly written without being a good novel. The _— 
artist and a man of culture, bogins his career by introducing himse 1D 


. + $ ks 
a very free-and-easy fashion, to a young dressmaker. Here, thiak 


ais! ” 
ithe reader, is the “gold ring,” fragile enough to be easily ‘ snapt. 


The reader is mistaken. The dressmaker’s acquaintance with the a 
! has for its end his introduction to the real heroine, who is 4 lady by 
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5g j education. She herself is the chief character of a livoly little 
pirth a0 nded to relieve the sadness of the general story, for she 
episode, cea and begins what promises to be a successful caroor. 
ae tot ie hie finds his wife, who is one of the gontlest and 
The = reetnl but who knows very little and is not very clever, somo- 
aig Heuca ho is not unwilling to leave her in England, 
waat a to follow his art with better opportunities abroad. While 
while he am with scarcely an effort of resistance, which indeed the 
there not led us to expact from him, under the power of a pro- 
gathor aap in whom Mr. Wedmore mast anyhow bo allowed the credit 
fligate ioe 5 amet repulsive character. The wifo, hastening to nurse 
Eien < and been deserted by his Messalina, 
discovers his infi 


who has fallen sick 
delity, and dies of a broken heart. Meanwhile, there 

has occarred a tragic episode,—Messalina’s husband hurrying to take 
pangoance, and killed by a fall from his ¢ ‘ carriage. This is nota pleasant 
story, yet it might have beea mado into something impressive; bat | 
then the reader's attention should not have been diverted from it, but | 
kept continually fixed tillit was wrought up to the final catastrophe. | 
Bat isolated bits of writing, sketches of character, &:., aro excellently | 
done. There are especially some capital criticisms on F rench art. The 
dramatic personages are well drawn. So is the schoclmistress of | 
aivanced opinions. So is the amateur detective, Mr. Byng. Altogether 
it isa readable book, which, wa cannot but think, tho author, had he 
taken pains, might have mado into a good one. 

Christendom: Sketched from ITistory in the Light of Moly Scripture. 
By Charles Girdlestone, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) —Mr. Girdlestone, 
wo should tell our readers at onca, is not at all satisfied with the con- 
dition of Christondom as it has been or as itis. In tho “light of Holy 
Scripture" it seoms very dark to him indeed, especially dark when his 
gision travels to the neighbourhood of such regions as Rome. “In the 
long list of Roman Popos, amongst many fit to match with a Nero or 
Domitian, no Trajan, no Antoninus Pius, can bo discerned. We find 

ot one who, with the light of the Gospel in his hand, sought to abase 
himself and to lift up his brothren; proclaiming to Christendom, as ho 
descended from his throne, aud laid asido his sceptre and tiara, that his 
position was untenable, that the Papal primacy was a lio from beginning 
to end, that no minister of the Church had a higher offico to 
discharge than the oversight of his brother ministors within a 
limited district, that all true Christian ministers and people aro alike | 
members of a royal priesthood.” Is it not somewhat unreasonable | 
to complain that no such frank acknowledgment of error, no such 
penitent avowal of purpose to amend, was ever forced from the lips of a 
Roman Pontiff? What would Mr. Girdlestone say if his neighbour the | 
Dissenting minister were to accuse him of being more like Judas than | 
St. John, bacause he does not come out of his rectory with his tithe- 
book in his hand, and maintain that a State Church established and en- | 
dowed is a corrupted and corrupting thing, —disavow, in fact, all that his | 
The truth is that such avowals, whether true or 
false, are not to be expected either from the Popo of Rome or from the 
Rector of Kingswinford. We do not particularly admire Popes, but we | 
can belioye that somo of them were honest men, nay, did good work in | 
| 
| 


| 


position implies ? 


their time for the Church of Christ. The reader must judgo for him- 
self from this specimen whether our author's view of * Christendom " is | 
ikely to be instructing. 

Love aad Valour. Tom Hool. 3 vols, (Hurst and Blackett.)— 

y 
Mr. Hood provides himself with three horoos, ono of whom has two 
fove affairs, so that ho has plenty of “love” to talk about; two of them 
I y 

he takes to India and angizs3 them in tha Matiny, bestowing on ono of 
them the Victoria Cross, s> that hare thore is plenty of “valour.” The 
third lives in Eagland, anil tiking orlors is preseated by his bishop (of 


magi 
5 


course frou the very worst motives) with a living, aniil-care ifor parish | 


belonging to a very ill-conditioned squire, where, bravely helped by his 
23 we are taught to | 

Out of these materials 

those at 


wife, he fights against se sorts of enemies, and, 
think, shows the highest “ valour ” of the three. 

Mr. Hood has a a readable novel. 
all events, who have seen Mr. Archibald 

scription of the same scones in his “ Drawn from Life,” will not care 
much about the Indian part of tho story, but the rest is fairly 
good. canenatiteadl Mr. Hood has a somewhat offensive habit of , 
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Readers, 


Forbes’ graphic de- 


| Bersier (E.), The Oneness of the Race, er Svo 


| Our Lord's Life 


UNVILLE and CO., 


dogmatism, -— talking of various matters in a very de Mane en 
bas style. This is poculiarly evident when tho sceno of the story is 
Oxford. Tho author is, we suppose, a University man, and if he nas 
describod his own college, and we aro right iu our identification, belonged 
We would not say a word against this respectable college, 
but it doos not stand on such an eminence of morals, manners, and 
learning as to entitle one of its members to speak in this style: —“ He 
had somehow contrived to crawl through a Univorsity career as a 
taberdar at Queen's or a scholar at Worcester, or in some such noblo 
capacity.” When we add that the person thus spoken of and further 
described in the elegant words “a mangy little cad” is obviously in- 
tended, with a very shallow disguise of name, for a well-known membor 
of the University, our readers will agree that Mr. Hood is guilty of a 
pieco of unpardonable rudeness. This is not the sort of language 
which made the name of Hood honourable. 
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[November 4, 1873. 
ee 


In a few days will be published, beautifully Illustrated, price ls, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’s MAGAZINE, 
| ENTITLED 


BLADE O G 


| By B. L. FarJeon, Author of “Grif” and “ 


ASS 


Joshua Marvell.” 








Now ready, No. 52, for NOVEMBER, of 


LEY’S MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly, price 1s, 


TIN 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
'The NEWSPAPER PRESS : 


Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
“The Great Metropolis,” &., &e. 


its Origin, Progress, and 
Author of © Reniienn Recollections,” 
| In 2 vols. 8vo, [Yow ready, 
| “Tt was natural that such a man, to whom the pre ss had been, as 
| atmosphere he had breathed for half a lifetime, should think of ree ording wit 


| personally kuew, or had historically gathered, concerning that gnic 102 institution,” 


—Standard. 
“ Alike by natural gifts and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant was especially 
qualified for being the historian of the newspaper press.'—Z/gia Courant, 


“His experience as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of the 
newspaper press is more extensive than that of most of his conte mporaries,’ 
Athenwum, sa 

“We venture, therefore, to prophesy that these two goodly volumes by Mr. 
Grant will be read with great interest; and as the literary banquet which the 
author sets before his readers is complete, ab ovo usqu adn mala, they will be 
instructed and amused, as well as intere ste 1. —NVotes and Qucri 

| ran ~ 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. 
Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. [Yow ready, 

“ Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably 
correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kemble". 
Times. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.GS,, &. 


ZANZ[BAR. By Captain R. F. Burros, Author of 


“A Mission to Gualéle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
“ Abeokuta,” *“ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &e., & 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINUSLEY. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kuyesuey, Author of 


“Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &e. 


TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By 


COLLINS, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &., &e, 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. 


MANVILLE FesN, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &., &c. 


TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. 


LANCASTER. Iu 3 vols, 


By Percy fees 


Moarier 
(Ready this day. 


By Geonce 


3 vols. [Now ready. 


By F. 


[Vow ready. 


CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Dividends Collected, and In| 


vestments and Sales of al! descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head Office and Branches through- | 
out Scotland, every description of Bankivg business connected with Scotland is 
also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, j London Office. 





OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 

and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the eveut of immediate 

Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 

despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 

any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, haying adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 















charges for DRESSMAKING, 
8. a 5s. d 

Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining .......00...:se-ee00 3.6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 

Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining cesesesseneersecesos 2a © 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .... 1 0 

aaa 7 6) Silk Facing eee L 10$ 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham. Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 

PRE POCTIGS coscnesccvisovectorcerce 1 6| Crape and Rosette . . * 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi... 6 0 

PORIIIE cccsstesesvencevencenewoucessvecvene 2 6)| Making Low Bodice 6 0 
Mounting do., do., without _—— 1 6 | Sundrics ........0.0000..: a 
Silk Body Lining easevouineaiwitenieenes 5 6| ‘Tucker, Braid, and trimmings extra. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 
Y 
CH LO kk A LL U a, 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 

CHLORALUM 1S THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 


CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SEDADENT. 
THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price ls 1jd; post free, 1s 51. 


This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives im:nediat? relief 
without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary stopping. 





Prepared only by 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ? LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., Jj (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish, 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: 


By the Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” ““ Wee Wille,” &. 


By James Grant, Author of 


"« The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vel. [Yow ready. 


a New Novel. 
In 3 vols, 
(Ready this day. 


BIDE TIME and TIDE. By J. T. Newatt, Author 


“The Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunter,” &c. 


TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Gartanp, 


[ Ready this day. 


By Joun Evwarpsox, In 





_HOLLOWHILL F ARM. 


| 3 vols. 


‘WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. 


} “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols, 


ee CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s. a NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivote, Author 


of “George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,’ &e. 


| Now ready a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d, of 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author of 
“The Pilgrim and the Shrine.’ 

“That same purity of style, earnestness of tone, that same depth of philosophic 
reflection, which marked the ¢ Pilgrim and the Shrine, my all be found, rendered 
| still more attractive by the beauty of the story, iu the present work. There is, ia 

short, no novel which can be ¢ — to it forits width of view, its cultivation, its 
| Poetry, y, and its deep human iuterest.,.......except * Romola.’ "— Westminster Revie. 


By the Author 


[Vow ready. 


Memoir of 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


OZONODIZED IODINE BATHS. 


Nature's Cure FoR RHEuMATISM, Govt, AND DEBILITY. 
GRANVILLE HOTEL, Isle of Thanet. 


OY "AL L P OLY PEC HNIC. —The Arabia un Mystery becomes 

WY still more mysterious, Professor Pepper on Gun-cotton, Dyn, — 
Lithofracteur, with Experiments and Ul ustrations of the Catastrophe at Sto 
market. Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’ s, * The Silver Wedding. * Paris ia Ruins. 


‘READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News 





agent, or at the Offi:¢ 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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s Invitep TO THE MINIMUM 
ATTENT OO EMIUM SYSTEM OF THE 
Income, £216,718. 2 


S° OT 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 


ADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
ae Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 


7 CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


— 


:73 OF ALL KINps by insuring | — 


inst ACCIDEN 
Provide agains with the 


¥ Anvual Payment 

Death, or a0 
jury. 

000 


VEAR. 
the Local Agents, or at the Oifices, 
Station Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


-IPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE| 
MPERI COMPANY. | 


ief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
—. Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


¢ Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
omen £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 


m. , 
Tho Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 


t to £987,597. , 
“or the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


et linds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
iberal conditions. 
ig ber of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
qwith prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
eS . asae ane TT a 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,009. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Midras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may bo ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of [adian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 


of remittances between the above-named depend- | 


encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwar.ts for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ou application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aad SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
end Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
theinferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
inclose imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names cf LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Deale:s in Sauces throughout the World. 


i ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 


CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied oa 





for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; | 





its effects are wondertul. in pots 3s 6d and ds 6d. 
The NEULIN HALR WASH, so celebrated f 
hair, In botties 4s Gd aud $s 6d. These preparations 
Contain no lead, 
VALERY & Co,, Gi 
R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
euergy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluabte remedy in all cases of debility, 
a depressi of spirits, trembling of the 
— palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
rs ry and Vigvur in a few weeks.—Soid in boxes at 
Ech 48, and 323; by post 48 8d, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
+ ~seaver, 63 Oxiord Street, Loudon; and Westmacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester. 
OGS OUT of CONDITION 
are promptly RESTORED by NALDIRE'S 
POWDERS, Which remove Worms, ove Tone to the 
Stomach, and produce lirst-rate coudition. 


38 6d, 5s: of al : ’ > pas 
ape? OF ali u or of BARCLAY and Sv) 
% Farringdon Street, Loudoun. TE 





neral Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 








TISH AMICABLE LIFE) 


ave been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | 


Price 2s, | 


‘TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


SUPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 


| VOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, 


THEREBY INSURING 


STRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 


| AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP, 
| 
| Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens. 





! 
ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEEs, 153 FLEET Street, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


LWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE way ye | 
of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for | Ss T E E L P E N S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


| GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


| THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, _ 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 





N “ - a a - = 
CHOCOLATE. 
| Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


[ait Choe 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CV., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdvine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 








WHITEHEAD'S 

|Q@QIOLID ESSENCE OF 

Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 
Grocers and Chemists. 

Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
| for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
| Tance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemea, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


[hfe aay DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 
| and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 


RUPTURES.—BY KOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 


| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective inveution in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
| the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s, 


BEEF, 
Of all 














Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 8d. | 


Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, Ils L0d. Post- 


oflice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- | 


oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. x 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


| WEAKNESSand SWELLLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, | 


&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


| " > 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Uair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes ail dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

| In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 

' Depo, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Be 


| and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price | 


HE LITERARY MACHINE 
(Patented), for holding the book, writing-desk, 
lamp, meals, music, &c., in any position, and screening 
the face from the fire, As used by Princess Louise, 
Easily applied to a bed, sofa, or easy-chair, Invaluable 
| to invalids, students, or aged persons. Admirably 
| adapted for India. A most useful and elegant gift. 
| Price 20s, 59s, and upwards. Lamps 8s and 17s 6d. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. 

J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W. 


Oe a UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. 
LONDON CENTRE, 

An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 
June 17, 1872. 

Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested toapply to the Secretary for the London 
| Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 


UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.— 
kK.) The Lectures will be resumed at ST, GEORGE'S 
HALL, Langham Place, on Sunday, 5th November, 
1371. Each Afternoon at FOUR o'clock precisely. 

The FIRST SERIES of EIGHT LECTURES. 

Nov. 5.—W. G. CLARK, M.A., late Public Orator of 
Camb. University, on * True and False Protestantism.” 
: ae 12.—Jinam Row (of Mysore), ou “ Education in 

ndia,” 

Nov. 19.—W. B. Carrenter, Esq., M.D, F.RS., 
F.LS., on “ The Gulf Stream; what it does and what 

it does not.” 

Nov. 26.—Tfon. E. LYULeH STANLEY, on * The rela- 
tions of England with the Far East.” 

Dec. 3.—T. Srencer Cosson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. (Swiney Lecturer on Geology, British Museum), 
on * The Coast Line and its Teachings.” 

Dec. 10—R. E. Dupaeox, Esq, M.D. on “ The 
| Optical Construction of the Eye.” 

| "Dee. 17.—JOHN S. Bristowe, Esq., M.D, on “ The 
| Physiology of Infection and Contagion.” 

1872.—Jan. 7.—Professor W. K. Crirrorp, M.A. 
(Camb.) on “ Atoms; being an explanation of what is 
definitely known about them.” 

Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, Tickets for this 
series:—To the Shilling Reserved Seats, 5s 6d, To the 
Sixpenny Seats, 2s. For Tickets apply (by letter) to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Wau. HENRY DOMVILLE, Esq., 15 
Gloucester Cresent, Hyde Park, W. 

Payments at the door:—ld; 6d; and (Reserved 
Seats) Is. 














HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
| introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
| 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as fullows:— i 



























& & | & 
| of, ; | 3 ° 
| Sh 3 23 } 
|z3/| * | & | 82 
| mS | | i 
sa. d€s.dfs.da 
| 12 Table Forks,....e.s0eeeeeees : 1.j2 2./2 8. 
| 12 Table Spoons . 1./2 2.\2 6. 
12 Dessert Forks., . 7.\L10.L 11. 
12 Dessert Spoons : 7./0 10 .j2 22. 
| 12 Tea Spoons .., -j}- 20 .j0 2.8 8. 
| 6 Egg Spoons, g 9.}.123.).19.]. 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ........ 6.1. Os Oe. 
1 Gravy Spoon ae 6.1. OG. 9 -| 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls..... 3.{. 4.). 4.). 46 
1 MustardSpoon,giltbowl.). 16). 2./. 2./. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... . 24. 386. 84. 4. 
} 1 Pair of Fish Carver: ~/- 1961 3.11 3.1 8 
1 Butter Knife ade B.te Ooi. Ooi. O89 
1 Soup Ladle -10./.12.).14./.15. 
1 Sugar Sifter... 5 o Os 4... 46 
Total..........£9 L61L16012 861326 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 


An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c,, £2 lds. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ..,.,... ...£1 28 per doz. 
Dessert do., 163 Tea Spoons, 10s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, El 0 Silver on white metil, 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro Silver on nickel, £7 173 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 £103; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
| chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26, 

Cruet Frames, Electro Silver. 

| 3 glasses,,,...12s to £2 63 | 6 glasses,,.€1 4s to £4 1lés 

4 glasses,,,...153 to £2 18s | 7 glasses,..£1 183 to £7 10s 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s, 

Dessert Frait Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 123 
| the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 963 the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 83 and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases 
from 15s to 54s. the pair. 
| All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 

ILLIAM 5% BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustratious of his auri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
} large Show Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 

1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
| ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom byrailway is trifling. WLLLIAMS, BURTON 
| will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 
| EATING’'S COUGH LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
lestimonials from the 
Sold in Boxes, Is I}d, 
; aud whole- 









} 

| Actua, &c., by the Faculty. 

most eminent may be seen, 

and Tins, 23 9d each, by all Draggists, &. 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


* puie, « 
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ENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ~ 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836, 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870, 


” may be obtained on application. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Wy 1 
3 d Lolo. 





World” and other distinct 
Crustees. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


tive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 


a 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esy,, Q.C. 

JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancory 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 


ISSUE OF 3,500 PERPETUAL 9 PER CENT. PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
(with right to further Dividends as hereinafter referred 


pus TFL 


NORTHFLEET CHALK 
Capital— £60,000 


QUARRIES, LIMITED. 
each, and 3,500 Perpetual 9 per Cent. Preference 
Shares of £10 each. 


| 2 The Chalk Quarries at Northtleet are well known 
for the excellei . their produce, and its adapta- 
| 





ility to the m 2 of Lime, Whiting, and best 
‘ements, particularly the “block * chalk. 
3. The chalk upon the lands to \ 
y is principally the ‘ blo¢ 
y situated for easy quarry) ) > 
| 2 m of the two lic es for the construction of 
| the tunnel and tramway from the Querries to the 
| Wharf at the river side, the Company will be able 
| to raf d put the chalk into burges at a compara- 
| 
| 


cs 














in 2,500 Ordinary Shares of £10 | 





reost. A contract has already been entered 
a responsible contractor, to construct the 
make the tunnel, and complete all neces- 
k to place the Quarries in working condition 








Price of Issue, Par, or £10 per Perference Share, 
payable as follows :— 
£1 per Share on Application. 








= 10s ° ¥d Fy ec 1871 1 2 period of six months; under which he also 

£2 103 - ? {8th January is72 , <3 ntees to work the Quarries, raise and put the 

rt ge a, Ra sk aage sag hy ~ chalk on board ship or railway truck, at the rate of 
With the option to Subscribers to pay up the full | 950.900 tons a year, at prices that at present rates will, 
amount on Allotment. king deductions for every ascertained expense, 





The amount required to provide for the Dividends on 
the Preference Shares will be £3,150 per annum, while 
the profits from a contract definitively entered into are 
estimated at £12,600 per annum, equal to 20 per cent, 
per annum on the entire Capital. 


profit fairly calculated at the rate of £12,690 per 
annum: therefore, it may be said that a 20-per-cent. 
dividend is practically guaranteed on the entire Capital 
of the Company. 

4. An agreement has been entered into for the pur- 
chase and acquisition of the Quarries, lease of Wharf, 
and the other interests specified therein, dated the Ist 
day of November, 1871, under which the said several 
properties are to be agquired, in consideration of an 
allotment of two thousand five hundred fully paid 
ordinary or deferred shares, aud &@ payment of twenty- 








DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ruruvey, the Hermitage, 
Windsor, and Carlton Club, London, S.W., Director 
of the Welsh Iron Works Company, 

Sir L. P. HesketTH FLEeetwoop, Bart., Bromley, Kent, 
and Boodle’s Club, St. James's, Loudon, 8. W. 











: yr ous 3 i ay, thi sreement 
Major THoMAS MONTAGUE MARTIN WELLER, J.P., pes = addin —_ 

ti ‘ se olvende ce for ee We a ‘ t a Solicit _ 

Kingsgate House, Rolvenden, Kent, and ae yy 5. The Report on the Quarries annexed to the Pro- 


oR EB ‘Pp ‘> Pa spectus is made by a practical authority on the subject, 
= - ‘hen A. a cg ha bags a pee i Clan’ and this, taken with the advantageous arrangements 
I c Poe "Dir be . vine We ‘ak ate ay anepdos be ws » above meutioned, convinces the Directors that they are 
wom an evens - the _ ish. "Syiltion —e a Gat | submitting an investment to the publie of quite an 
“a TREEN, Esq. (Messrs. William Green and | exceptional character. The Directors invite a careful 
Co.), Iron Merchants and Manufacturers, 1 Laurence erusal of this Report 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C agri eietnaginge sage , : : 
sen —" 6. Samples of the chalk, and all other information 
he Nati rovi Bannan. - respecting the Company, may be obtained on applica- 
= 3 perry tt ial Bank of Eugland, London, | tion to the Secreté at the offices. 
0, and its Branc a Offices :—17 Gracechurch Street, London, 
SOLICITORS. Novemler 3rd, 1871. 
Messrs. GREEN, ALLIN, and , ‘ 
Court, Bank, London, E.C. 
AUDITOR, 
Davin S. Derry, Esq., Secretary, Eng 
Credit Company. 


United Service Ciub, St. James's, London, S. 






E.C., 





GREENOP, 10 Angel 
Form OF APPLICATION, 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Northfleet Chalk Quarries, 
Limited. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your 
Bankers the sum of Pounds, being £1 per 
Share on my application for Preference 
Shares of £10 each, bearing 9 per cent. Preferential 
Dividend of the Northfleet Chalk Quarries, Limited, [ 
request you to allot to me that or any less number of 
the said Preference Shares, and I hereby agree to ac- 
cept the same, and to pay the balance in respect of 
such Preference Shares, in terms of the Prospectus, 
dated the Ist day of November, 1371 
Name (in full) .. 





lish and Foreign 


OFFICES, 
17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


PARTICULARS OF ISSUE. 

The Directors of this Company are ready to receive 
applications for 3,500 Perpetual 9 per Cent. Preference 
Shares of £10 each, which are entitled in perpetuity to 
a preferential and priority dividend over the Ordinary 
Share Capital of the Company, with a further right to 
participate in the surplus profits after 9 per cent. per 
annum has been paid on the Ordinary Share Capital. 

The Preference Shares now offered for subscription 
will be allotted at par, namely, £10 for each Preference 
Share, payable at the dates before-mentioned, or at the 
option of the Subscribers the whole amount may be 
paid up on Allotment. 

Dividend will accrue on each instalment from the 
date of payment of the same. or if they are fully paid 
up on allotment, the Preferential Dividend at % per 
cent. per annum (which will absorb the sum of £3,159 
per annum only) will accrue on the full £10, payable 
half-yearly out of the profits, which. as hereinafter 
shown, are estimated equal to £12,600 per annum, or | _, 
four times the amount required to pay the Preference Th 
Dividend; it may, therefore, looking at the contracts 
already entered into for working the Quarries, be 
considered practically guara d 

The whole of the Prefer 
Company is represented by the above 3,500 Preference 
Shares, for which Subscriptions will now be receive, 
and no dividend can be paid en the Ordinary Share | 
Capital until 9 per cent. has in each year been duly 
paid upon the Preforence Shares, and when the Or 
nary Shares have received 9 per cent., al! the surplus 
protit be divided ra y between the Preference and 
Ordinary SI hold 

Share certificates will be issued when the shares are 
fully paid up, and preference will be given in the al! 
ment to those desirous to pay up in f i 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will 
in full forthwith without deduction 

= 
Agreement for purchase, 
ciation, can be seen at the 














SIZUature .....0.000 cooves - 
to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up 
all the Lnstalments on Allotment.) 

I desire topay up my subscription in full on allot- 
ment, thereby entitling me to priorityin the allotment. 
BAMORIUTS ccoceccvoscscescssscceseses 


(Addition 





he 





» NORTHFLEET CHALK QUARRIES, LIMITED, 
BANKER’S RECEIPT. 

(To be signed by Bankers and retained by Applicant.) 
Loudon, November, 1871. 
he sum of Pounds, being 
“ation for Preference 
» Northileet Challis Quarries, 













Share Capital of the Received of 
£1 per Share on ay 
Shares of £1 


Limited. 





~iV ecaca uv 











Pues [ X FIRE OFFIC ix, Lombard 















Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 





Insur. 





782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
es effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO, W. LOVELL, Sec. 














1ase 


. ee ASSURANCE 
F COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
Established L824 Capital £5,070,009, 




















Applications, to be made in 1 i crear “77 , 
if accompanied by a remittance and FIRE ASSURAN granted on favour- 
for, may be forwarded to the Bat | rms. Prospectu statement of Accounts, and 
or to the Secreta at the Comp may be had on mi to 

LONDON, November 3rd, 1871. | 

BANK OF SOUTH AUSTI 

: . The object VAD} INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
8 ) acquir 1 ri aia bl . ‘ o ‘ . , ‘ 
dagen poke SPPERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
to acquire the lease of a i wd upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
mis wn as Scott's Whar’. N floct, together with | in th Australia, Drafts ated and collected 
two li 2s for the construet ramwa i money received on deposit terms, apply at the 
i foresaid < Pits i Quarries | Ollces, 54 Old Broad Street 





, General Manager. 


WILLIAM PURI 





_E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON Ae 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post tree 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreis 
we s, Debentures, Gas, " elegraphs, Water-Worke 
nsurance, Banks, Mines, reign Bonds ne he.’ 
American and Colonia! Stocks, &e. a me 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
will tind this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers ; 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852)” 
Bankers: London and Westininster, Lothbury, EC. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
I AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’s 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS: con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Fore ‘a 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with 
enumeration of Safe Lavestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threaded), 
Street, London, E.C. — 


y ral . > oo 2 a 
NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable iaforma- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares 
together with selections of the best securities, retura- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C, : 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
q in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent, 
Consult Mr. JOHN B, REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B. Reynonpa, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


[ EBENTURES at 5, 5$, and 6 per Cent, 
J CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, oa 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Str EC. 

PQ UITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 

Established in 1762. 
Mansion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House, 
London. ; 

The oldest Life Office on the mutual principle in 

existence, 






LT 














DIRECTORS, 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGAr, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, ; George Fenning, Esq. 

Bart., Vice-President. John Harvey, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 

President. George Scovell, Esq. 
John Chas, Burgoyne, Esq. | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Lord Geo, Cavendish, M.P. | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 
William Currey, E John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Samuel Edwa Geo. Frederick White, Esq. 
2X-DIRECTORS, 

Frederick Cowper, Esq. | Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, E John Walter, Esq,, MP. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 

The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving mor 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured. 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively wo the 
















sured. 
The invested Capital is upwards of £4,000,000. 
'The whole expenses of management are ouly about 
24 per cent. on the annual income. : 
xP sbeebs of policies are accey 1 at their trae 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeitare 
unnecessary, 
Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Office. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
wctescieleni 















LOSS OF HAIR, &. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 
TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 


> 
R. : tl 
M London, is daily in attendance as above. al 
; H s, or grey hair, cal 








cts of the hair, casual baldne 
jily be remedied by Mr. Te treatment, - 
0 1 bas been generauy 


s 





of super fucas 


1 
removal for 






The PILO POWDER, for th l 
The DEPILATORY 





hair, post free, 4 

“ Sanat yus Bair’, 
permanently eradicating the 1 10u3 8 
21s per bottie, carriage paid 
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-_ . 
Now ready, price 64. | At all the Libraries. 


LATIONSHIPS which BAR 
RELATIONSHIPS which BAR | 

Tatar \GE considered Seteeneeny. a F A I R T O Ss E E. 

eliy: Delt respectful Address to the Non- 

ctorically: being @ respoctf cg A thea pe nets : 
he mist Ministers of Ene -_ : By Ministers of the By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “Doubles and Quits.” 
resbyterian Churches of * inongnngeee 
Pros?s EpwonsToNn = Dot ane “I~ Originally Published in Blackwood's Mayazine. 
HAMILTON, ¢ DAMS, aud Co., London. 

ae 3 vols. post Svo, price £1 11s 6d. 


ae hed, price 6d, per post 64d. 


Just publis 


HE REVIVAL of CHRISTI ANITY W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
T in SYRIA: its MIRACLES and MARTYR- Se en ee 


so Epwarp STANF RD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, H E N R VY S O T H E R A N A N D C O., 
q7IRGIL in ENGLISH KIHYTHM. NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


\ With Tlust from the British Poets, from HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
seer to Cowp ! 
{ , 





14 Edition, Rewritten and 


“for Master and Scholar. By THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 





Bola rrpeRt Ci iLETON, A.M, First Warden THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
of St. Peter's Ce ye THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
eee WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
——~ Now ready, price 1s. BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS, 
HE WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. Catalogues Gratis on application. 


- 8rd, 1871. 
POLIS WA TER ACT, By U. J. Kay-Suotrieworta, | = : 
MP. to which is appended by permission a Speech 9 
dslirered in the same Debate by Dr. LYON PLAYFaIR, ? 
astvored in te? W M. YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 
Wuitam RivGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all | OCTOBER BREWINGS. 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


| 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economic. to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 


A Spt ee a Preface om the Merno:| GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





‘ Now ready, in paper covers, price 33. 






pew BE META PHYSICS. II. as other brands are frequently substituted. 

L) Oa es onl ee Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
yenera wiogy | ‘ ous ‘ “ - 

— of Being, By SARA S. HENNELL, Author of LonpoN Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





«Present Religion,” &c. 


London: TRupsenand Co. ‘DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK  (Registered.) 


Just “ry = Sixpeuce. PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK, 
SixtH SERIES. : S 
2 DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 


FO a MID, ONSPRVATISMN—NEW | DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s and 2s a Bottle. 


No. 12—The HOUSE of LORDS and the RapIcaLS. DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘ BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfiuous 
“ , H E Ss I L E N T M E M B E R.” | Butter, 6da packet. M ANUFACTORY —PENTONVILLE LONDON 

T SKETCHES in the COMMONS. | Mae ’ ) h : > N. 

Loadon: Provost and Co., 36 Henretta Street, | 


= s DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Now ready, price 2s, cloth. 








“The SILENT MEMBER,” Volume _IL,, | THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
containing Nos. 7 to 12. | ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
* _ <= | and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
Now ready, Is, No. 143. | regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE ‘ for | Py Pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by S. L. Fitpes Cc H L Oo R Oo D Y N E 
J 


aud GroaGe pu MAURIER. “yon g P 
| Aud which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
| 
| 


CONTENTS. 
Lord Ersorsrn. (With an Illustration.) CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


Chapter 56. Before the Door. CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague 

— 47. A Doctor. | CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

— 58. In Turkey. | CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short al! attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
_ = 69. A Letter-Bag. } CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 
Use PetroLevse. A Souvenir of Versailles. | From Lord Francis CON YNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
PRINCESS GALLITZIN. Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne front 
DraViptaN FOLK-SonGS., Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
Psopie I Have Haren. | once to the above address. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Harry Ricumonp. (With an 
Illustration.) | 
Chapter 55.—My Return to England. 

— 56. Janet and I. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
| any service was CHLORODYNE.—Sce Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


— 67. Janet's Heroism. | CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
— 68. My Subjection. | CAvuTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGe Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis BRowNE was undoubtedly the 
— 59.1 meet my First Playfellow and take | inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
my Penishment. 7 regretied to say, had been sworn to.—See Jimes, Lith July, 1864, 
= 60. Conclusion. | Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Surra, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. 


S1. JAMES’ MAGAZINE 





Beaten, Teen nER, and prodnced under New COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. | IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
frou an OveT,, reproduced by the Heliotype geome (By = — Royal — Patent) | = WONDERFUL SiGHT-REesTORER, 
npublishec Vater-Colour Drawing by the 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, + y > ae 
agen, carmen, RA. The CHRISTMAS | ALDERMAY, NATALINE PEBBLES, 
strated with 9 “ * > 4 r a j “ 
also ready: ustrated with 28 beautiful Engravings, is | J. Inventor and Manufacturer of the MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 


MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, | y ZE-ME 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. | Cae Care = naaamiaiaieegnenl 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING we ~y suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown | 
R CHEAP COPIES of GOOD | CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up WE) Gad greet octet te wensing the Hew Specie, 


Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
ee 











BOOKS—S, : b, i : and down stairs. consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
ani Handsomely Bound: Pooky ice raesced rates, | Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and | “NATALINE,” 
Libraries—see BULL'S CATAL GUE. ue oud oan WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. | which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W. 1 PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
9 ee ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 





CIENIIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- | POLLO AY SPILIS& 01 NIMENT. | ornament. 


tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of INDIGESTION, BILIOUS HEADACHES.—These ail- 


Moe,” and facilitate the important study of ments may sometimes be considered by the young and | SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
© Tn cey aud Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, £0, thoughtless to be trifling inconveniences, yet it should L. anp A PYKE 
wm guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, | D@ borne in mind that by simple inattention and neg- - ae . ’ 


Rocks, Fossils. and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, | lect, they often end most seriously. The wise, without | 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE 


mers, all the recent publications, &¢ | delay, rectify a deranged stomach; they take Hollo- Ee sr y 
J. TENNANT Seated ey sss er ‘ , | Ways Pills, rub his celebrated Ointment c\er the pit And 68 FLEET STREET, LON DON, E.C. 
Strand. Private instruction is so ner “ mare id 149 | of the stomach and liver, and they at once perceive the THING IMPOSSIBLE AGUA 
eralogy by Mr. Tennant, F apy woe ogy and | change fur the better in their system, spirits, appetite, O 4 t Aber 
— ~ ant, P.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. | strength, and energy. The improvement, though it AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


Sitierwiencs a acasce rrenenm may be gradual, will be thorough and lasting. They tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
mI EEN TH ANNUAL W INTER preserve from a recurrence of the malady. Holloway's and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
BRITISH ooo ta of CABINET PICTURES by | Pills will be found to purify the blood, and give healthy eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 


: OREIGN ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN | action to every organ. derful liquid, It is now offered to tho public in a more 

mae Popol GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- sane oes conosnerated form and at a lower price. 
logue 64. ait-past 5 o'clock. Admission Is. Cata- | CURE (this week) of an OLD WINTER COUGH by t Sold in botues, 33 each ; also 5s, 7s Gd, and 15s each, 

nagaataamee — iF kt. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr, | i2°luding brash. 
- SEASON 1871-72. | Dickson, Chemist, Bridgefoot, Warrington:— OUN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
N ICE.—For Tariff of , HOTE “ Oct. 30, 1871.—A person who had suffered for some TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
DES sof al oO the IOTEL years, especially in the winter, from a distressing | > mage — = eee es ae 
S ANGLAIS—the new first-class hotel | cough, has been cured by their use.” In Asthma, Con- | Powder, gives the teeth a } 38, S 


the ename! from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


facing the 
p= Bed SECRET Seine English management— | sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all Hysterical 
pany, 89 Colem: ~\ ray RY, Mediterranean Hotel Com- | and Nervous Complaints, they give iustant relief, and 
atel, Nice 42 Street, London, E£.C.; or to the | taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, at 1s jd. per 
P box. Beware of counterfeits, 
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FIFTH EDITION. 
Scale, 28 miles to an inch, size, 18 inches by 14. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP 
ENGLAND A WALES. 


By the late 
Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bt., K.C.B.. &c.; 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
On 1 sheet, 5s, mounted in case, 7s. 
London: EpwArD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 








CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S | r 


9 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


LONDON IN LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


*,* This volume, the last but one of the Series, 

contains much that has never before been published. 
New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

“The Cheap Edition of Mr. Michell’s interesting 
poems will greatly extend their circulation. His is 
poetry in many ways suited to be popul: sooo Lhere is 
a never-failing attraction in his themes, 





Already published, 1s 6d each Volume. 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
PLEASURE. 

SIBYL of CORNWALL; and 
The IMMORTALS. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just ready. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD I. 
By the AUTHOR of “The GREATEST of the PLAN- 
TAGENETS.” 

In post 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, cloth. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It is proposed to publish a series of very cheap 
School Books, containing from 50 to 100 pages, in cloth 
binding, which will be sold at prices varying from 6d 
to Is. 

School Books are seldom preserved for any length of 
time; and they often contain much more than, as a 
matter of fact, can be made use of. Small books, sold 
at a low price, which would serve for a term, or a half- 
year, and would be read from beginning to end, would, 
it is thought, be found by parents to effect an economy 
in what is often a heavy expense. 

The following Books of the series are just ready:— 
1. OVID. Select Passages; with Notes 
and Introductions. By the Kev. A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Henley-on-Thames. 16mo, cloth, 6d, 
HORACE. Select Odes; with Notes 
and Introductions. By the Rev. W. J. Bropribs, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
16mo, cloth, 8d. 


3. CAESAR. Selections from the Com- 
mentaries, including the British Expeditions. 
With Notes, By the Rey. F. B. Burier, Assistant- 
Master in Haileybury College. 16mo, cloth, 6d. 

MILTON. Comus, Lycidas, L’Al- 
legro, Il Penseroso, and Select Sonnets. With 
Notes and Introductions. By the Rey. 





2. 


4. 


WEALE'S SERIES 


Of RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


These popular series of 
t 


| books, now comprising nearly 300 distinct works in 
science and education, at prices varying from 1s to 


| 5s, 


| Bu 





H. R. | 


HUCKIN, M.A, Fourth Master in Merchant Taylors’ | 


School. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLipAy, 54 Fleet Street, 
London. 


16mo, cloth, 8d. 





Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SEC IND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 


Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold | 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held: | 


Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition, 


CRACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 64, 





Now ready. 


| 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- | 


Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6.1. 





London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


Exchange. 


BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C- | 





su 


Sc 
&e. 


co 


&e. 


are recommended to ENGINEERS, 
TILDERS, ARTIZANS, and STUDE? y, and as 
ited for WoRKMENS’ LIBRARIES, and 
IENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, SCIENCE CLASSEs, 
The following is a list of the 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
Vol. 165. IRON AND HEAT: Exhibiting the Principles 
ncerned in the Construction of [ron Beams, Girders, 
By J. Armour, C.E. Woodcuts. 2s 6d. (Just 







published.) 


B 
73 
Bi 


23 


By J. F. Heather, M.A. 
(Ready.) 


M 


MENTS. 
Portlock’s “Rudiments of Geology.” 
A. 


Portlock’s “ Rudiments of Geology.” 
L.S., &e. 


A 
Zt 


DRAWING. 


Sc 


By Francis Campin, C.E. 


Vol. 166. PowzER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Motion, 


pothed-Wheel Gearing, Long and Short Driving 
inds, Angular Forces. By J. Armour, C.E. With 


2s 6d. (Just published.) 


Diagrams. 
SE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF IRON 


Vol. 167. Tre 
RIDGES 





Numerous Illustrations. 
. (Ready.) 

Vol. 168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1s 6d, 


Vol. 169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
A. Numerous Woodcuts. Is 6d. 
Vol. 170. SURVEYING 

By J. F. Heather, M.A. 
1s 6d. (Ready.) 
Vol. 173. Puysican 


(Ready.) 
Numerous Wood- 
Geo.ocy. Partly 
By Ralph Tate, 
2s. (Ready.) 
Partly based on 
By Ralph Tate, 


LS., &e. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Vol. 174. HIstORICAL GEOLOGY 


2s Gd. (Ready.) 

Vol. 160, EMIGRANTS’ GUIDE TO TASMANIA AND NEW 

KALAND. By James Baird, B.A. 2s, (Ready.) 

Vol. 171. WoORKMAN’S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
By J. Maxton, Instructor in Drawing, 

thool of Naval Architecture, &c., Kensington. Plates 


and Woodcuts (Nearly ready¢ 


M 


Bristol School of Mines. 


Vol. 172. Minina Toous. For the Use of Mine 
anagers, Agents, Students, &. By W. Morgans, 
(Nearly ready.) 


Vol. 172.* ATLAS TO THE ABOVE. Containing 235 


Illustrations. 
*,* Complete Lists of the Series post free on appli- 
cation. 
London: LockwooD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 
At all Booksellers. 
or, 


Sie INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Mirth and Marvels. 
1 


The LIBRARY EDITION. With all the 


| Original Plates by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s. 


2 
2. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 


4to, with 63 Illustrations by Cruikshauk, Leech, Ten- 
niel, and Du Maurier, 21s, 
3. 


Ww 


shank and Leech. 


I 


The CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, 
ith Carmine Border and Six Illustrations by Cruik- 
Gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

4, 
The POPULAR EDITION. With Three 


lustrations. 12mo, gilt edges, 68; or without Illus- 


| trations, plain edges, 5s. 


5. 


The VICTORIA EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


T Il 7 ‘ 








20th Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 
MODERN 
HARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
1,500 Receipts. 60 Illustrations, 
“The ‘magnum opus’ on which the author rests his 


reputation.” —Tines, 


R 


ICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





26th Thousand, 12mo, 5s. — 


COOK’S 


r LT HE 
By the Author of the ** Modern Cook.” 


p 


With 40 Illustrations. 1,000 Recipes. 
“The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly 
lain, and is an admirable manual for every house- 


hold."—Times. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Pe 





Seventh Thousand, 21s, 70 plates, 4 coloured. 
OW to WORK with the MICROS.- 
COPE. By Dr. Beare, F.R.S. A manual of 


microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking 


p 


1 


THE 


** Miss Braddon’s best novel." —Athenwum, Oct. 14. | 


hotographs. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS, 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





In the press, price Is. 
JEPORT of THIRD ANNUAL 
\ MEETING of MEMBERS of the NATIONAL 


EDUCATION LEAGUE, held at Birmingham on the 


7th and 18th October. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Birmingham: ALEX. Day, New Street. 


MES BRappon's NEW NOVEL. 
-_ 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 


) “LADY 
AUDLEY'’S SECRET,” &e. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


LOVELS of ARDEN. 





ARCHITECTS, | 


GirpDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER STRUCTURES, | 


By J. F. Heather, | 


| 
AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRU- 


based on | 


| NINE IDYLLS OF BION. 





COOK.| 


iia 
> r 
A R A 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 

Now ready, No. 17, for NOVEMBER 

ie CONTENTS. . 
. Art Torics OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST. 

Burton. ie 
29. The Useful and the 


~ 


By Charles 
Beauntifal, 


30. “ Art,” “Fine Art,” “ Hig ” 
2. THe JEWELLER OF Sr. Petcasnoee Ant 
3. Tue HisToRY OF ScuLprure By , 
Conder. ; YF Roubitige 
4. CORREGGIO'S “Mystic MARRtiice : 
CATHERINE,” vue ie 
5, REPORT OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


DEAN STANLEY ON Sct 

. Group OF VASES 
EXHIBITION. 

. OFFICIAL Revorts ON Tue INTER 

BITION. (Concluding Notic 

SCULPTURED ALTAR-PIECE 4 PIESOLE 7 

Black. ra © 


LPTURE. 
PROM 


tHE INTERNaT INAL 


wo 


NATIONAL Exay. 








C. C, 


10. AxT Gossip, 
Ll. Notices OF Books. 

HELOTYPe ILLUsTRATIONs, 
1. THE JEWELLER OF St. Perersy 


Painting by W. Cave Thomas. CRS. From the 
THe Mystic MARRIAGE OF ST. Catuertve By 
Correggio. From the Engraving by C. Lorich y 
. Group OF VASEs, exhibited by Messrs Co sh on 
.. the concn er Exhibition, 1371, | pened 

. SCULPTURED ALTAR-PIECE AT FIESOLE. by 
Ferucci. 7 eee, ty Andres 





ce N 


~ 


Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
Sampson Low and Co.,, 188 Fleet Street, 
] LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, fo 
NOVEMBER, 1871. No. DCLXXIUL’ 264 
CONTENTS. ; 
Farr TO SEE.—Conclusion. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS.—No. IV,.—Sam; 
Taylor Coleridge. om 


NOTES ON ForTRESSES. By a Historian. 
Mors Rosa di ROMA.—The Mausoleum of 
the Castle St. Angelo.—Part ITI. 
French Home Lire.—No. L—Seryants, 
THE MAID OF SKER.—Part IV. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


Hadrian, or 


Edinburgh and London, 


~ SS 
MACMILLAN's MAGAZINE, No, 
I 145, for NOVEMBER, price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, “A WEEK IN THE WEST. From a Vagabond's Note. 
book.” Part LIL. 

2. “Patty.” Conclusion. 

3. “THe EARLY History OF OxForp.” By J, RB. 
Green. Part 11.—Town and Gown. 

“Tue History OF A Supposed CLAssicaL Faag 
MENT.” By Robinson Ellis, M.A, 

“ KHISMET.” 

3. * Two Homes.” A Sonnet. By A. L. 

. “AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE RELIEF OF THE 
Poor.” By James Bryce. 

“ PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF Frirty Years’ Resi- 
DENCE IN IRELAND.” By John Hamilton of St 
Ernan's. Parts V. and VI. 

. * THe AUTUMN MANG@UVRES AND ARMY ORGANIZA- 

TION.” 

The December Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE will contain the opening Chapters of a new 
Story, “CHRISTINA NORTH,” by E. M. Archer ; to 
be shortly followed by “STRANGE ADVENTURES 
of a PHAETON,” By the Author of “ A Daughter of 
Heth.” 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIES, No. LXXXYV., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 











4. 


on 





cal 


i 





| Dr. T. N. THeme.—On a Mathematical Formula to 


Express the Rate of Mortality throughout the Whole 
of Life. Translated by T. B. Sprague, M.A. 

THE LATE BENJAMIN GOMPERTZ, EsQ., F.R.S.—On One 
Uniform Law of Mortality from Birth to Extreme Old 
Age, and on the Law of Sickness. 


| W. M. MAKEHAM.—On the Construction of Mortality 


GUIDE. 


Tables from Imperfect Data; and the Extension of 
Gompertz’s Theory to the Entire Period of Life. 
Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT.—On Net-premium Valuations 
with Reference to the American Insurance Law. 


| The Life Association of America. 


Practical Questions. 


| Home and Foreign Intelligence. 


Correspondence, 

London: CHARLES and Epwin Layroy, 150 Fleet 
Street; Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fire, aud 
Marine. 

NHAMBERSS JOURNAL- 

40TH YEAR. 
| CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER Part. Price 71. 
| Miss BrowN. In Fourteen Chapters. 

Toys AS TEACHERS. 

Mr. Cows.ie’s HOLIDAY. 

PHANTOM ARMIES, ? 

A GLIMPSE OF THE YEMEN INSURRECTION. InT#o 

Parts. 

THE PRISONERS OF NATURE. 

UNDER THE STREETS. 

MARINE FLORA. 

THE Ricui RAILWAY. 

THE MONTH: Science and Arts. 

FOUR PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. | _ 
And Chapters XIX.-XXV. of an entirely Origivt 
Tale, entitted CECIL’S TRYST. e 

Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 

thee EE 

MAGAZINE for THINKERS. 
Now ready, ls. 4 

REELIGHT.—Contributions by - 

Maceall, John A. Heraud, Rev. J. P. Hop 

Conway, Miss Eyton, B.J. W. R., Miss Heraad, Dr. 
| Sexton, &c. 





Not Spiritualistic. 
BvRNs, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


LACKETT’S 


the Literary Life of the Rev. 
ARNESS, Vicar of 4 Saints’, 
wily anil Prebendary of St. Paul's. By 
Koighw A. G. LESTRANGE. 1 vol. 80, 15s. 
i book is a pleasant book, and will be found 
reading. "—At/i neum, non : ? 
re is extremely interesting." —Daily News. 


Life and Adventures of Count 


Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
ag “the French, by CHARLOTTE: M. 


Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 | 


yols. 8v0, 30s. 


The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


By the Rev, JOHN CumMminG, D.D. 1 vol., 6s. 


[November 10, 


Life and Letters of William 


< the ARTIST. Edited by THomas 
ene ARA. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
Hannah. By the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 2 vols., 2ls. 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


Bake, Author of “ Claude,” &c. 3 vols, 


The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A novel which possesses many real claims to con- 
sideration by virtue of its fresh and powerful style.""— 
Athenaam. 





“A very interesting novel. We hope it will Lave all | 


the popularity it merits." —L.raminer, 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. | 


“A story which, in many parts, is not inferior to 
the productions of any living novelist."—Post. 


The Morrices: or, the Doubtful | 


Marriage. By G.I. Lowru, Author cf “Around | 
the Kremlin,” &. 3 vols. | 


Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols, 
[Just ready. 


PUBLICATIONS of MESSRS. CLARK | 
OF EDINBURGH. 
| 


1, 

FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, of which 100 Volumes have been | 
published. | 

This Series, comprising translations of the best 

German expositors and theological writers, such as 

Stier, Lange, Hengstenberg, Keil, Delitzsch, Olshausen, 

Neander, &c., is now well kuown to the clergy and in- 

telligent laity. 


9 


The ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY, com- 
plete in Twenty-four Volumes (of which Twenty 
are ready), comprises carefully edited translations 
of allthe Christian Fathers before the Council of 
Nicwa, including Clement, Justin Martyr, Lrenwus, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian, Tertullian, Origen, &c. It 
has been received with marked approval, and 
opens up to the English reader the whole Christian 
literature of the first 300 years. 


2 


The WRITINGS of ST. AUGUSTINE. 
This Series is just commenced, with a translation 
of the “City of God,” the greatest work of the 
greatest of the Latin Fathers. The Series is care- 
fully edited, and Landsomely printed and bound, 


4. 

LANGE’S COMMENTARY on the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, edited by Dr. 
ScHaFF, in imperial 8yo, of which Twelve Volumes 
are now ready. 


5. 

BENGEL’S GNONOM of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, in Five Volumes, 8vo (subscription 
Price 31s 6d). Bengel, as is well known, gives in 
the briefest space and in the tersest language 
(which has been carefully preserved in this trans- 
lation) a Commentary on the New Testament 
Which has never been s uperseded. 

Full Prospectuses of these various Series will be for- 
ae on application to the Publishers, 38 George 
es tdiaburgn ; and the Works can be supplied 

rough any retail | ookseller, 

OR eeeeeeeesecen 


“Price 3s 6d. 
OHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 


His Courtship and Early Married Life. 


Price 1s. 
OISONING and PILFERING. ‘The 
Gross Adulteration of Food. 


London: Longmans and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
*sosatdeneeneeaaghs and all Book 


. A Just published, price 1s. 
UR RIV ER ;” or, Practical Sugges- 
Bani, Yons to British Patriots. By a COLONIAL 


W. Rent & Co., Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


Sold by the Booksellers. 


1349 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 372, price 6s. 
THE 


ao 


OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
“Are chiefly remarkable for a scathing and well- 


merited satire on ‘* Speculation,’...... and for a very 
attractive story, *‘ Wilfred Wildblood ' (a burlesque 
novel)...... The plot is admirably conceived and 


worked out, and the chief characters, especially that 


of Catherine, the second wife, are drawn with great | 


dramatice force and clearness of outline.”"—Grapihic. 


THE RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. 


“Several questions of social import are dealt with | 


ina manner which betukens sound literary abilicy, 
considerable sarcastic power, and a ready and genial! 
humonur...... The satire is cleverly managed, and the 
| papers sparkle throughout with smart sayings and 


quaint puns,, ... ‘Wilfred Wildblood,’ is an amusing | 
novel...... The plot is constracted with great ingenuity. | 


There is also a capital tragical ballad, ‘Bob Shears 
the Barber.’ in which the late Mr. Thomas Hood's 
| serio-comic siyle and puns are cleverly parodied. On 
| the whole, it may be said that it is seldom we meet 


with a volume so thvuroughly enjoyable."—/ublic 
| Opinion, 
THE RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. 
| “ Readable throughout, and smart when they are 


not substantial.”"—£.raminer. 

“ Will be procuctive of much amusement to their 

| readers. There is a good deal of wit in them; the 
| literary execution is smart and effective. For our 
| part, we hope to have the pleasure of reading the 
*Second Series.’ "—Civi/ Service Gazette. 


|THE RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. 


| The First Series is so good—so genuinely funny— 
| that we shall eagerly look out for the promised 
| second series. Here is mirth for the dull autumnal 
| evenings.”—Week/y Despatch. 
| “ There is considerable humour in the conception 
of some of the pieces.”"—Zra, 


THE RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. 


“A collection of clever pieces of various kinds in 
prose and verse,”"— Echo. 

“The introduction reminds us of the famous 
Pickwick Club..,,...The author is severe upon railway 
companies (and not unreasonably)......The comic 
story has amusing passages smartly written.”"— 
News of the World. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, 
W.; and at all Booksellers. 





LILIAS LEE, MALCOLM 
CANMORE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JAMes BALLANTINE, Author of “ The Miller of 
Deanhaugh,” * The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,” 
* Poems, Songs,” &c, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Ediuburgh and London 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH HEROES and WORTHIES. | 


Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, flucly engraved 
by E. WuyMeer. Printed on Toned Paper. Small 
4to, 8s, handsomely bound. (Just out. 


RAYS from the EAST; or, Illustra- 
tions of the Holy Scripture, derived principally 
from the Manners, Customs, Rites, and Antiquities 
of Eastern Nations. With about 150 fine Engray- 
ings. Small 4to, printed on Toned paper, 6s, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. Suited as a Pre- 
sent to the Young. [ Novenber, 


MEDITATIONS on the MIRACLES of 
CHRIST. By the Very Rey. J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, Aathor of “Scenes from the 
Life of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo, 3s, boards. 

(Just published. 


SKETCHES and STORIES of LIFE in 


ITALY. By an Italian Countess. Engravings. 
Crown S8vo, 3s 6d, boards. [ Vovember. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with 
PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of « Swiss Pie- 
tures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.” Iilustrations 
by GusTave Dore, and other Artists. Imperial | 
Svo, 8s, handsomely bound. 

Revicious Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster Row, and 

164 Piccadilly: and all Booksellers, 





Now ready, complete, 


PARAGRAPH BIBLE, WITH EMENDA- 
TIONS. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorized 

Version, in Paragraphs and Sections; with Emenda- 

tions of the Text: also Maps, Chronological Tables, 
and Marginal References Royal 4to, large type. 

The OLD AND NeW TESTAMENTS, complete in one 
yolume, 35s bevelled boards. 

The New TESTAMENT, 10s Gd. 

This important work, upon which several eminent 
scholars have beeu engaged, has been in course of 
preparation for many years. The aim has been to give 
to English readers the benefit of all such emendations 
of the text as are valuable, and have the sanction of 
the best authorities, while avviding such as are either 
doubtful or trivial. 

The Reticious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and 164 Piccadilly, London. Manchester Depot, 100 
Corporation Street. Brigiuton, 31 Western Road, 


Profi ssor IIUNLEY’S Article “ Mr. 
DARWIN'S CRITICS” appears in 
the “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” 
Jor NOVEMBER. 


on 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
2s 6d Monthly. 


2s 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Darwin's Critics. By Professor Huxley. 

. ON THE USE OF THE WorD * PERSON” IN LATIN 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev, Francis Garden. 

. NEUTRALITY FOR NEUTRALS. By W. T. Thornton. 

. DorNn&x’s History OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. By 
Professor Calderwood, 

5. THe COMPOSITION OF THE WoORKING-CLASSES, B 
Thomas Wright (* The Journeyman Engineer "). 

. ERASTIANISM. By the Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 

By 


Pe 


a> 


- Tue First Point oF THe New CHArTer, 
George Potter. 

. GERMAN THEOLOGY: its Place in the History of 
Religion. By the Rey. John Hunt. 


4 





NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S SONGS; being a Col- 


lection of Songs and Ballads from the Published 
Works of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

(/n a few days, 


A LIBRARY EDITION ofthe WORKS 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Vol. L., post 8vo, 10s 6d. (/n a few days. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, 
to be published at intervals of One Month, 


THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. 


SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: 
a Tale of Salt Lake City. Small . - 
na few days, 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 
“INTERNATIONAL.” Small 8vo. 
[in a few days. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTEBUOKS of NATHANIEL HAW 
THORNE, 2 vols. post 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 8vo. [/n a few days. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 
Stories. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of 
«Gideon's Kock.” 2 vols. post Svo. 

(Nearly ready. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. 


H. R. Hawets. Post 8vo, 12s, 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- 


TION; being a Collection of Poetical and other 
Works. By GizorGe MACDONALD. Ten Pocket 
Volumes in neat Case, £2 2s. 


*,* The Volumes can be had separately. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &c. 
Mrs. Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 2 
post 5vo, 21s. 


LINNET’STRIAL. By M. B. Smedley. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
8vo, 3s 6d 


The OLD MAIDS SECRET. By E. 


Marurr. Translated by H.J.G. Crown 5vo, 6s. 


By 


vols. 


J. 


Crown 


“This charming and powerfully-written story has 
gone through several editions in Germany in a short 
time.” 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 
By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
3 vols, post Svo. 


“These are ‘Friends and Acquaintances’ whom it 
is good to kuow, to esteem, to love and honour, for 
their virtues’ sake; and the privilege of meeting such 
in the pages of our author is one for which bis readers 
ought to be thankful.”"—Dai/y News. 


FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 
WOLFGANG VON GueTHe. Translated in the 
Original Metres, by BAYAnD TAYLOR, 2 vols. post 
Svo, 28s. 

“It can be safely maintained that the rich and varied 

music of ‘Faust’ has never before been as faithfully 

represented tv English ears."—Saturday Revive, 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Parr. 


“* Dorothy Fox’ is a charming novel.,.....We wish it 
many editions. —Zimes. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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Now ready, price 4s, with Coloured Frontispiece of the more important of the Spectra. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By the Late Professor GEORGE WILSON, of Edinburgh University. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought up to the latest State of the Science, by H. G. MApan, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 


College, Oxford, and Natural-Science Master in Eton Colleg 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, medium 8yo, 350 Woodcuts, pp. xv.-512, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A.,, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary ET & s and other Sources. Drawn and 


Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 











This day is published, in two volumes, price 23s, 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS, 


JOURNEYS ON FOOT IN THE WILDERNESS OF THE FORTY YEARS’ 
WANDERINGS, 


UNDERTAKEN IN CONNECTION WITH THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI AND | 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition, and C. F, Tyrwhitt Drake. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. 





WARNE’S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME, in crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth gilt. 


DAMES OF HIGH ESTATE. 


By Madame DE WITT. 


from the Original MS. by Miss YONGe, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Translate 
With Original Illustrations. 


Uniform, same size, price, &c., 
NIGEL BARTRAM'S IDEAL. SWEET COUNSEL. By S. Tytler. 
ONE YEAR;; or, the Three Homes, | LADY BETTY. By Christabel Cole- 
On the EDGE of the STORM. ridge. 
The KNIGHT'S RANSOM. By L. Valentine. | VIVIA: a Modern Story. 
CLARE SAVILE;; or, Sixty Years Ago. MAY and HER FRIENDS. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


By E. M. B. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 


A NEW NOVEL. By J. MASTERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2 vols, 


“A thoroughly wholesome and fairly interesting tale.’"—Athenvwum. 


* One of the brightest and pleasantest pictures of domestic life we have seen for some time.” —Graphic, 


A Novel. In 3 vols. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. 


VON BOTHMER, (Shortly. 


Iu a few days. 
PLEASURE; 
A HOLIDAY-BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 
ONE SHILLING, 


HENRY $8. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The EMIGRANTS WIFE. 3 vols. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes. 3 vols. 
DENE HOLLOW. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. | 


Also immediately 


CECILE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” &e. 


3 vols 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


FOLDIN G SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. | 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 











By the Countess | 


cir a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/ TAIN B'S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITRRA. 


URE, translated and earefyl) 
re 
v AN LAUN, with a new Preface we 
| Complete in 2 vols. Svo. Vol. I fe tathor 
price 10s 6d. Vol. IL in January, _ 


| 
Professor 

of MORALS. 
SOCRATES. 
ARISTOTLE. 
CHRISTIANITY. 
UTILITARIANISM. 

Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THOMAS ERSKINE of LINLATHEN's 


} POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
} The SPITITUAL ORDER, &e., crown 8¥0, 5s, 


The UNCONDITIONAL FREEN 
PEL. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. mt te 
The PURPOSE of GOD in the CRE r 
| Feap. 8vo, 6d. ea 
| 


4. 
Principal SHAIRP’S 
POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. 


} revised, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES 


A Second Editi 

[To be ready in Saute 
CULTURE and RELIGION. Second Edition, fea 

Svo, 3s Gd. (ou rea.” 


GIFTS for MEN. By X. 


1. The GIFT of REPENTANCE, 

2. The GIFT of the YOKE. 

3. The GIFT of the HOLY GHOST. 

4. The PROMISE to the ELECT, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA, Thin 


Edition. 3s 6d. (Yow ready, 


Dr. KER of GLASGOW. SERMONS, 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


8. 
JOHN BROWN’S HORAE SUB- 


SECIVAE, Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6 


Dr. 


9. 
Mr. MACDONELL’S SURVEY of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


10. 
Mr. REID'S PAST and PRESENT; o, 


Social Religious Life in the North. Crown $70, 63 


11. 
Mr. WHITE'S HISTORY of the BATTLE 
of BANNOCKBURN. With Map and Armorial 
8vo, half-morroco, 12s. 
[Jn November. 


Bearings. 
12. 

‘Colonel GORDON CUMMING'S WI) 

MEN and WILD BEASTS. Profusely Ilustratel 

4to, 24s. 


13. 
Professor CUNNINGHAM’S NATURAL 


HISTORY of the STRAITS of MAGELLAN ool 
WEST COAST of PATAGONIA, Maps and Illes 
trations. 8vyo, 15s. 


Mr. MACKENZIE’ § MISSIONARY 


ADVENTURES NORTH of the OR ANGE RIVES 


With Map and Illustration. 8vo, 73 6d. 


Dr. LEITH ADAM’ § N ILE VALLEY ai 


MALTA. With Map and Lilustration. 870,18 


‘Captain PALMER’ § KIDNAPPING it 
the _ TH SEAS. With Illustrations. ” 
10s 6¢ 





17. . 
Lord SOUTHESK on some PICTUBES 2 


the ROYAL ACADEMY. yo, 1s. 
18 
NEW WORK by the Rev. Dr. HANNA. 


The WARS of the HUGUENOTS. Feap. 


Jy read 
Svo. arly ready. 


“M GR ANT DUFF § “BLOIN SPEECHES 


vo, 83s 6d. 


| the GEOLOGT « ¢ 
| . MILNE HOME oa t fe and Diag 


| Svo, 5s. 





DMONSTON and poualss 


Andal! booksellers. 


| Edinburgh: ED 
{ 


| EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’s LISt. 


dl by Hear 
W ready 


BLACKIE'S FOUR Puasa 


GOS. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. | CHAPMAN & HALL’S | 
pee ne pape “ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


1. 
he SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 





Specia | TAY ~ —h 
poards, 58. a NOVEMBER, Edited by Joun Morury. 
Jony STuART MILL ON BERKELEY'S Lire AND WRITINGS. 
The DIVINE KINGDOM on EARTH AS IT IS PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. 
‘ TEN. Cloth, Svo, 10s 6d. Hexry Fawcett, M.P., ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
IN HEAVEN. pce hee tas IS IN HEAVEN.” | WALTER H. PATER ON THE POETRY OF MICHELANGELO. 
«QUR COMMONWEALTH IS ID N. ~~ ANDRIEN ON THE PARIS COMMUNE: a Chapter towards its Theory and 
| istory. ; 


3. bi | ANTHONY TroLLore’s Tuk Evstace Diamonps. Chaps. XVIL to XX. 

JASTERN EXPERIENCES. By Lewin Bin prep wane we oan 

STERN, int Gaming Priate Seertary a2 ior img seams |THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 
Principal Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In handsome demy 8vo, | JouN Forster. Vol. I. 1812-1842. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
jlustrated with Maps and Diagrams, 16s. Demy Svo. (Jn November, 


y [The KERAMIC GALLERY, comprising ab 
WESTERN INDIA BEFORE : and DURING the | of rie cor sree lie ALLERY, comprising about 


NUTINIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major-General Sir Geo, Le | Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Present, selected by the Author from 
a RAND JACOB, K.CS.L.C.B. Crown Syo, 7s 6a. | the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Geological Museum, 
iRA} | and various Private Collections. With Historical Notices and Descriptions. By 

WILLIAM CHAFFERS, Author of “Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 


5. | 
. | Porcelain,” * Hall Marks on Plate,” &e. I v hands 2 es, 
the E OPEAN in INDIA. By E. ¢. P. Hull. | orcelain, a ar yn Plat & n twov handsome oy 
rte SDICAL GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. By R. S. Mata, M.D,, | . - ~~ - 
Wie 8 MEDION Gras Lvol, 60 on The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. 


Notes on their Forests, Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By the late 
Captain J. Forsytu. With a Map and Coloured Ulustratious. 1 vol. demy Svo. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS in CONNECTION with their) “ Totes 


HISTORY. By G.S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, Winchester. Second | 


Baition, bevelled boards, S¥o, 10s Gd. \VOLTAIRE. By Jonn Mortey. 1 vol. demy 


7. Svo. [in November. 
ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second Edition, | LETTERS and EXTRACTS from the 
«oe 8 }OCCASIONAL WRITINGS of J. BEETE 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. JUKES. Edited, with Memorial Notes, by his Sister. 1 vol. post 8vo, with a 


Portrait. free dae 
Large feap. 8vo, cloth. 


| 
—_—_—_—__ “y r AT Ba rm 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, E.C. | HISTORY of EN GLAN D from the Y I AR 
| 





1830, By WILLIAM Nassau MOLeswortH. Vol. L, demy 8yvo. [Jn November. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. satiated ob aaeae sania, 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. NEW BOOKS. 




















BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, S Age ayer “th 
Are forwarded daily from Mupre’s SeLect Liprary, to This day, in 8v0, price 9s, 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART or THe country. The SOUTHERN STATES SINCE the WAR, 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and | 1870-1. By Ropert Somers. 
obtain @ constant succession of New Books as they appear, on liberal terms, 
PROsPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 





CHEAP BOOKS. PATTY. By Karnerine S$. Macquorm. 


SEE MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER, This day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. . 
New EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., In the 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may HIGHLANDS. Reprinted, with Additions, from the Daily News. 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
Mopre’s Mancuester Liprary, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. This day, in extra feap. 8vo0, price 4s 6d. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. A CHRISTM AS CAKE in FOU 3 QUARTERS. 


Mopie’s Sevecr Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp STReer. By Lady Barker, Author of “ Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. Lllustrated. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. This day, in extra feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d, 


In 1 vol. feap. Svo, price 33 6d, cloth. | NINE YE ARS OLD. By the Author of 
TT EVE of ST. MARK’S, DERWENTWATER, and, — “St Olave's,” “ When I was a Little Girl.” “Iilustrated by Friuicu. 








Di cena go By toe 8. “a ve | NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.” 
ie H NGMANS, GREEN, an ‘o., Paternoster Row. r 
ew nese —— |The MINISTRY of NATURE. By the Rev. 


On Monday, the 33th inst., in 1 vol. post Svo, price 12s 6d, cloth. | HvuGu MACMILLAN. Globe 8yo, 6s (This day 
yOrmprrer , . - . ' p * wis 6 - 
HE ROYAL INSTITUTION; its Founder and its First —_—_—_——- 
Professors. By Dr. BENCE JONES, Honorary Secretary. MACMILLAN and CO., London and New York. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. ST a iA Sl 


conegeonp>--parnay ager ean NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8yo0, pp. 384, pr’ee 6s, cloth. | 

‘a vr tT ra] {Yr y + 

/ MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, 
based on Modern Research. By CHARLES BRAY, Author of “The Philosophy 





1, 
r + ry + a bl + aa 
of Necessity,” &c. KN O WN ro N O N E. 
“Physics and metaphysics, physiology and psychology, thus become united, and | Post Svo. [Next week. 


the study of MAN passes from the uncertain light of mere opinion to the region of | 9 
Science."—PREF ACE. x 
THE 


London : LONGMANS, Grery, and Co., Paternoster Row. ‘ - 
wa ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 





WENDT'S MARITIME LAW. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, in Svo, price 15s. 


ah + sTG nN . r . epri > ’ e Cornhill Magazine. 3 vols. [Ree x 
PAPERs on MARITIME LEGISLATION ; with Translation | Benno he aa eee Fam eee 
> German Mercantile ota net f Cc >rce SRNS" 
Eon Wenpr 2? Mereantile Law relating to Maritime Commerce. By ERNST SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





*,* This yolume wil —— puteecns is 
. olume will be found most useful to mercantile firms in all countries . - 

where ish ic : a cote : —— ‘ . . Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 
here English is spoken, as containing the only translation into that language of Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, . " Y post, 


the German Mercat tile L: 

ee o autile Law (Deutsches Handels-Gesetzbuch) so far as tha y relates .) T T > ry T 

to maritime affairs, aor x F . paar ae Sink Sew Oe G OU T AN D RI [ E UM ATIC GO U T. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | A New Metnop of Core. 
$$ igdsdcdpussinensiinna. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 

WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. “ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. : 
01 Now in course of publication, in 32mo, cloth “Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
x > Bw Bi . . . | poisons frequently used.”—Spectator. 

+E . E. First Book of the Odes, price 1s. | P “The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 

L.—Second Book of the neid, price 1s. beginning to gain greund amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, Marcb 


CESAR.—Third Book « jallic W ice 9 | 17, 1s71 
Being the First, Second ok 25 CaP aay Veen pee ae * London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 





-and Third of a New Series of Grammar-School Texts, 








wii Vocabularies. Edited by Jonn T. Wulte, DD. Oxon May be had from all Booksellers. 

Texts, in continuation o SERIES, nearly ready :— oR OES OR RE RENT AE RT Fo ERE pm en 
Nl Stens of iinke inae Dee, ne kediihie TEW HOUSE of the SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of 
eee ceente 9s Dhara hoses eet eau LN the GOSPEL.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, contains 
OVID.—s *.—Selection of familiar and usually read Fables. —Views of the Old and New Trent Bridges, Nottingham—View of the New House 
—Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. ! of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel—Diamonds and Gold—Study of 
*,* The Prospectrs anc Greek Architecture—Decent Houses for the Industrial Classes, with Plans—Art in 
2 Testimonials—The Workmen's International Association, &¢.—1 York Street, W.C. 


and SPECIMEN may be had on application 
Ondon 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN. en 1Co.. Paternoster 


r Row and all Newsmen. 
‘ 
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NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 262 


CONTENTS. 
SPIRITUALISM AND ITS RECENT CONVERTS. 
BYRON AND TENNYSON, 





BEER-BREWING AND PUBLICHOUSES. 
GUICCTARDINI'S PERSONAL AND POLITICAL RECORDS. 
MISMANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY. 

INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES. 

JOWETT'S PLATO. 

ARMY ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT POLICY. 
. THE INTERNATIONALE AND THE COMMUNE. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 
HOLY BIBLE, Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation. 
By BisHors and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CuurcH. Edited by Canon 
Cook, M.A. Vol. L: THE PENTATEUCH. Medium 8yo, 30s, 


Mr. DARWIN on the DESCENT of MAN, and 
on SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Mr. WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES on the ALPS. 
Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and the Attempts which pre- 
ceded it. New Edition. With 120 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


JULIAN FANE. A Memoir. By Ronerr 


Ly!Ton. With Portrait, crown Svo, 10s 6d, 


The BOOK of MARCO POLO, the VENETIAN. 


Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A New English Version. 
By Colonel Henry Yue, C.B. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 42s. 


Sir H. SUMNER MAINE on VILLAGE COM- 


MUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. 8vo, 9s. 


Mr, COOPER’S TRAVELS of a PIONEER of 
COMMERCE, on an Overland Journey from China towards India. With Ilus- 
trations, 8yo, 16s. 


The HANDWRITING of JUNIUS. Profession- 
ally investigated. By Mr. Cuanor, Expert. With Preface and Collateral 
Evidence by the Hon. “EDWARD TWISLETON. With Facsimiles. 4to, 633. 


The Hon. Mr. MEADE’S ADVENTURES in 
NEW ZEALAND. 2nd Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 
Lady BELCHER’S ACCOUNT of the MUTI- 


NEERS of the *BOUNTY.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Dean 


MILMAN’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 
8yo, lds. 
Mr. E. B. TYLOR on-PRIMITIVE CULTURE; 


Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and 
Custom. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, 
Milan, Friuli, Breschia, from the 14th to 16th Century. With Illustrations. 2 


vols, 8yo0, 42s, 
Mr. FORSYTH on the NOVELS and NOVEL- 


ISTS of the XVII [tH CENTURY; in Illustration of the Manners and Morals 


of the Age. Post 8yo, 10s 6d. 
‘OLT of the PROTESTANTS 


SPN DW PON 


Mrs. BRAY’S RE\ 


in the CEVENNES. wate 103 bd. 


Dean ST. \NLEY'S 3s ESSAYS on CHURCH and 


STATE, 1850-70. 8yo, lt 


Lady EASTLAKE'S MEMOIR of Sir CHAS. 


EASTLAKE, With Selections from his Correspondence. ‘To which are added 
his Contributions to Art Liierature, 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


MEMOIR of Sir CHARLES BARRY, IA. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Medium Svo, 15s. 
POPE'S LETTERS and POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Rev. WiITWELL ELWIN. With Por- 


traits, Svo, 10s 6d each. 

Earl STANHOPE’S REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE until the PEACE UTRECHT, 1701-1715. 2nd Edition, 8vo, 16s. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR'S CRUISE of the 
“ROB ROY” on the JORDAN. With Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. 

Professor VON SYBEL'S HISTORY © of 
EUROPE DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4 vols. 8vo, 43s. 

Dean STANLEY'S HISTORICAL MEMO- 


RIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. With Illustrations, Svo, 21s. 


Dean MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, With Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Aibemarle Street. 














LONDON : Printed by J JOHN 








CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wel ling ton Street, in the Precinct « ; 
aud Published by ‘ m at the “Spectator” Odice, No. 1 Wellington Sirecs, 





arrears 
MESSRS. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTs, 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER. 


The Life of Archbishop Parker : 
Forming the New Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canter 


ury,” 
By WALTER Farquaar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8yo, price 15s, - 


Holbein and his Time. 


By Professor WOLTMANN. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 yo, small 4to 
with Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein, ' 


hpspe 2 I); > 
Lives of the Princes of the House of 
Condé. 
By H.R.H. the Duke D'AuMALe. Translated under the sanction of hig 
Royal Highuess, by the Rev. R. BROWN BORTHWICK. 2 vols. 8y0, price 30s, 


“ - Se 
Letters and other Writings of the late 
+ . e ? « « 
Edward Denison, M.P. for Newark. 
Edited by Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. Syo. Already privately printe 
now first published with additions, ° 7 pelated, tnt 
“We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir Baldwig 
Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting volume public property; 
and add to it such documents as will either make us better acquainted with so noble 
and chivalrous a man as Mr. Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his 
thoughts. For allthat a mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison’s wag 
had prepepeated thought out must be of real value to mankind, The publication 
would be some sort of compensation to the world for his premature and much 
jee suted death.”—Spectator, June 24, 1871. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 


SECOND SERIES. Edited by Henry CuorLey. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


e : 
Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner, 
Author of * Chamois-Hunting in Bavaria.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, 

[Vow ready 

“ These volumes possess an unusual attraction, not only from the variety of their 
contents and the great number of interesting scenes and of persons eminent in 
literature aud politics at home and abroad whom they bring under the reader's eye, 
but also from the singularly fascinating image which they leave of the character of 
the subjectof the memoir. The volumes are also enriched by a great number of 
letters from that most charming of letter-writers and engaging of women, Miss 
Mitford.”"—Daily News. 


Ought we to Visit Her ? 


By Mrs. Epwanoes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[Yow ready. 


Letters from India. 
By the Hon. Euriny EprEN, Authoress of “ Up the Country.” 
price 21s, 


The Fortunate Isles ; or, the Archipelago 


of t he Canaries. 


2 vols. crown Syo, 


By M. Pecot-Ocrer. Translated by Frances Locock. 2 vols. crown 80, 


price 21s, 


Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 


Ry ALPHONSE De LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady 


HERBERT. 2 vols. 

Memories of the British Museum. 
By Rosert CowTan. With a Photograph of Marochetti’s Bust of Panizzi. 
Svo, price lis. 


the City of Herod and 


Jerusalem: 
Saladin. 
By WALTER Besant, M.A., and. E. WH. Panwer, M.A., Arabic Fellow of St. 


John’s, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 


Wanderings in We ar Time: 


+}; 
» and Germany in the Autama 


Being Notes of Two Journeys taken in Franc 
Crows 59 


of 1870 and the Spring of 1871. By SamvuenL JAMES CAPPER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
a 
y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exe ter Street, Strand; 
Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 4, ‘1s71. 
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